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PACKING AND SHIPPING 
WATERMELONS. 





RAISING, 


Timely Article by Prof Irby, Formerly 
. Agriculturist of the North Carolina Ex- 


periment Station. 
gorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

It is the privilege of all of our 
farmers to have an abundance cf 
watermelons of good quality. Many 
try to raise melons with no work or 
trouble. " 

The best melons can be raised on 
the sandy lands, and by fertilizing 
well, they can be grown to perfec 
tion even on the very thin lands. 

Lay off the rows ten feet each way 
and dig out at the interseotions about 
15 to 18 inches. Fill this with well 
rotted manure, pine straw or woods 
mould. Puta good handful of com 
mercial fertilizer on this manure. 
Pull the soil on this fertilizer and 
manure, making & good broad hill, 
not too high, but about six inches in 
height and too feet across. Thus it 
will be seen that the surface is about 
six inches from the manure and 
when the seeds are put in two to 
three inches deep, that they will be 
about three inches above the fertili- 
ger. The seeds will sprout and grow 
off vigorously at first from what 
food they have in the seeds, and by 
the time the roots need extra food 
they have reached down to the fer- 
tilizer. This preparation should be 
made at least a week before the seeds 
are planted, and the seeds should be 
planted just before the last frost is 
expected. I say b¢ fore the last frost 
in order that they may come up just 
after the frost. 

In Central North Carolina the last 
frost comes on an average about the 
9th of April. A good plan is to be- 
gin planting for market the first of 
Agril and plant on the South side of 
the hill, putting in about four seeds. 
One week later plant again on north 
side regardless of the condition of 
the first planting, and then one week 
later plant again. In this way you 
take advantage of the oldest and best 
plants. Suppose the seeds planted 
April ist should germinate April 7th 
and you should plant again on that 
date. If there comes no more frost, 
then you are all right and have only 
to destroy the extra plants; but if a 
frost should come Agril 10th then 
the first planting will be destroyed, 
but the second planting has been in 
the ground three days and are of 
course three days ahead of what 
would be planted on that day. This 
plan should be followed when the 
melons are grown for market asa 
few days sooner or later will determ-. 
ine whether the crop will pay a hand- 
some profit or will be grown at a loss. 
The plants can be protected with a 
shingle, piece of bark, pine straw, or 
& plank. Some plant early in tin 
Cans, andin large turnips scooped 
out and the turnips set outin the 
ground when frost is no jonger ex 

pected. The early melons are the 
ones that bring the fancy prices. 

If grown for family use, a few 

days later makes no difference. 

lf grown for shipping, they should 
be of a tough, thick-rind variety, 

Such as the Kolb Gem, Jones or the 
Triumph. Pall about two days 
earlier than you would for home use, 
48 they will ripen some on the road. 

Be careful not to bruise in the 
least, and carefully pack in the cars. 
It is easier to show any one how to 
pack a car than itis totell them. It 
‘slike curing tobacco; you have to 
learn it by actual experience. How 
ever, I will make a few suggestions. 
Put pine straw, or wheat straw into 
the car about 12 inches deep. Com- 
mence at the ends and pack to the 
center of the car. First put down a 
layer of short melons at the end, be- 
ing Careful that there is no play be 
tween the last melon and the wall. 
Now match these as nearly as pos: 
sibly with another row of longer 
Melons. Next puta row on top of 
these two rows, being careful to put 
the ends against the wall and the 
Second layer and top on the second 
layer of long melons. Keep up this 
plan until the doors are reached with 
four layers. The melons should have 
nO play whatever, but should be 
tight against each other and the wall. 





When both ends are packed to the 





doors then nail plank across the 
doors three feet high. Pack in this 
square space as Compactly as possible 
and as near on the plan of the rest 
a8 possible and the work is finished. 

Sell on the side track if possible, 
as there isno telling what the car 
of melons will bring after they leave 
you; for often youare called on to 
help pay the freight. Besure you 
know the man you ship to, as there 
is more rascality perpetrated by 
commission merchants of fruits and 
vegetables than sny other. Sell on 
the side track for $75 rather than 
risk getting $100 per car by shipping 
yourself. 

For local markets you can be gov- 
erned by circumstances and sell 
wholesale or retail them from the 
wagon. Remember an early crop, 
or a very late crop, is the one that 
pays best. BENJAMIN IRBY. 
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BEAUFORT COUNTY FARM NOTES. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Farmers in these parts, the central 
and eastern portions of Beaufort 
County, are right much behind with 
their work on account of unfavorable 
weather. Hence the hitherto early 
crops will be later than usual this 
season. The acreage in Irish pota- 
toes, however, will be fully as large, 
if not larger than it was last year. 

The signs of the times indicate 
that our planters this year will 
diversify their crops even more than 
usual. Preparations are being made 
to cultivate some of nearly every- 
thing adapted to our soil and climate. 
Tobacco is one of the exceptions; I 
hear of no one here who aims to cul- 
tivate she weed. 

Several years ago there were many 
of our people driven to the wall by 
depending entirely on their cotton 
crops for all their supplies. Since 
then there has been a change for the 
better. There is now no farmer, 
large or small, known to the writer, 
in the county, who does not make it 
a point to raise most of his supplies 
athome. Everybody now, more or 
less, diversifies his crops with corn, 
cow peas, oats, grass, Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, cotton, etc. Cotton 
has not been king with us for some 
time. 

The most fertile and productive 
land in our county is a large area of 
swamp containing several thousands 
of acres known as South Creek Poco- 
sin. Quite a large acreage of this 
land has been held for many years 
by wealthy owners for speculative 
purposes, the terms of sale being 
such as to render the farmer unable 
to buy. Two tracts of the lands 
thus held have been sold to other 
speculators within the last two years. 
These have recently been divided up 
into plats of suitable size for farms 
and are now being sold to farmers on 
long time, but at high figures. Some 
twenty-five or thirty of these plats 
have already been sold to the work. 
ing men, and though the price of the 
unsold portion is rapidly advancing, 
nearly doubling in less than a year, 
there are still buyers to be found. 
Of course, the speculators will realize 
by far the greater profit out of the 
transaction, and some of the buyers 
(farmers) will probably ‘go under” 
in the end, for it is certain that the 
situations places them largely on the 
tender mercies of the parties of the 
first part—the speculators. ‘This 
condition, however, is better and 
more hopeful for the future than it 
would have been for all this produc- 
tiveness and richness to be entirely 
lost to the county. Every stroke of 
well directed labor on this land means 
increased production and the general 
enhancement of property in this 
section. 

Our public roads are perhaps bet 
ter than the roads in some parts of 
the State, but they are not so good 
as they ought to be, and might be 
greatly improved at a comparatively 
small cost. CLopD HopPER. 

Beaufort Co, N C. 

Duplin Journal: Onions are the 
leading article of perishable stuff 
now being shipped to the Northern 
markets. There has been quite a de- 
mand for them this season, and from 


the hundreds of packages that have 
been transported to the cities of late, 
we must believe they are highly per- 
fumed by now. 





Raleigh, N. C., April 1, 1902. 








HARRY FARMER’S TALES. 


LXVII. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The boys will want to go fishing 
occasionally now-adays. Let them 
go; it will do them good. ‘All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.’’ Some times it is a good idea to 
assign a task to be done ator by a 
certain time, and when it is done, let 
the boys have any extra time they 
may have gained. We liked fishing 
when a boy and used todo our best 
in order to get through a certain job 
in time to go fishing We have 
spent all day along the banks of a 
creek, wading through the mud and 
water, doing without dinner and go- 
ing home late in the afternoon with 
about two cents’ worth of fish, and 
far more weary than if we had 
plowed all day; at other times we 
would have more success and catch 
enough for a good ‘‘mess.”’ 

A day off from home will do any 
farmer good. It will help him by 
taking his mind off of his work and 
he can take hold next day with 
greater courage. Many farmers 
stick too closely to work. It will 
help them to see what others are do. 
ing, and make life more pleasant. 
How often have we enjoyed a picnio, 
a fish fry or a church meeting, where 
we could meet our old friends and 
neighbors! Some times men waste 
too much of their time this way, but 
such cases are exceptions. 

The Sunny South colony at Chad- 
bourn, this county, have adopted the 
stock law by a good majority. They 
claim that it is necessary to keep 
stock confined, and think it too 
costly to fence their stock in and 
have to fence their neighbors’ out. 
We are glad to know this, as our 
people can see howit works before 
it becomes the law of the whole 
State, which will oaly be a few years 
at least. 

We are glad Mr. Franklin Sher. 
man is working to get the farmers to 
spray their fruit trees. We shall 
try it ourselves and see what effect 
it will have. The high price of ap- 
ples and other fruits which can be 
grown in North Carolina should 
stimulate fruit growing. When 
young we often went to our grand- 
father to get apples (not having any 
at home on account of young trees) 
and have often wondered why peo- 
ple do not raise them now like they 
did thirty yeara ago. My grand- 
father did not take much trouble 
with his trees, yet he had them by 
the hundreds of bushels. Brandy 
and cider were as plentiful as one 
could wish. You could find them 
then on every farm of any size But 
it is different now. Apples sell here 
foras muchin the summer now as 
they did in the winter twenty years 
ago. Wedonot know the cause of 
the decline in this part of the State, 
but will give our opinion another 


time. 
Harry FARMER. 


Columbus Co., N. C. 
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CARTERET COUNTY FARM NOTES 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Farm work is somewhat delayed 

on account of the wet weather, very 

little plowing done the last week. 

These will be about as much fer- 
tilizer sold this year as last for to 
bacco and more for potatoes, but not 
over one-fourth as much for cotton. 

Our farmers have sow a consid- 
erable amount of oats this spring be 
cause of the shortage of crops last 
year. 

Cattle and hogs seem to be in fair 
condition, considering the cold win- 
ter we have had. We hope for 4 
good crop year. Farmers here didn’t 
make over a half crop of tobacco last 
year and not over a fourth of a crop 
of cotton; corn, potatoes and pea 
nuts were not one half crops. 

: D. McCain. 
Carteret Co., N.C. 
Many farmers are gradually learn 

ing that their condition may be im. 

proved by keeping less but better 

live stock. There is still a tendency 
to keep a larger number of stock on 
our farms than can be well and 
profitably cared for. One animal 
well cared for is more profitable than 
three or four half kept.—A. J. Smith, 
Clearfield County, Pa. 











NEWS OF THE FARMING WORLD. 





Our Washington Correspondent Tells What 
Progress is Being Made in the Various 
Sections of the Country. 

Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Mr. G. Wm. Hill, the editor of the 

Department of Agriculture, is now 

engaged in the preparation of the 

Yearbook for 1901 and despite his 

efforts to make it a volume easily 

handled, it seems asif this one will 
be even larger than that prepared 
last year. 

‘In making up the new Yearbook,”’ 
said Mr. Hill, ‘‘I am not losing sight 
of the well known fact thot the peo 
ple generally do not oare to read 
long exhaustive articles, and so I am 
cautioning the various heads of divis- 
ions to confine themselves to dis- 
cussions which will not use up more 
than eight or ten pages. Despite 
this, however, many come, unless 
properly edited, which would occupy 
double that space. 

EVILS OF FREE DISTRIBUTION OF DOOU- 

MENTS. 

“T am still heartily in favor of 
making the farmer pay for the docu- 
ments he wants. What he does not 
care for, he will not receive, and 
thus be compelled to throw them 
away, as is often done now with the 
free distribution in vogue. What I 
mean by paying for them is that they 
should pay the mere cost of printing 
and paper used in the excess number 
published. The composition, of 
course, we must pay for, as the pam- 
phliet must be printed anyway ; the 
excess number should be paid for. 

“The present method of free dis- 
tribution will kill itself, if one would 
consider the facts. Last year we 
distributed over 7,000,000 documents 
—nearer 8,000,000 ; this year the total 
will mount up to nearly 11,000,000. 
The 7,000,000 copies did not go to 
over possibly 300,000 tarmers who 
get.on an average of ten pamphletsa 
year. The latest census figures show 
that there are 7,100,000 farmers in 
this country. We should reach at 
least three-fourths of them and 
allow them to read 10 or 12 copies 
annually. Todo this would require 
the publication of from forty-five to 
sixty million documents annually. 
When we consider that last year over 
$750,000 was expended for the print- 
ing and distribution of these publica- 
tions, a proper distribution to an 
equitable proportion of our farmers 
would cost in the neighborhood of 
$6,000,000 per annum. 

‘“‘The Yearbook of last year was 
received with favor all over the 
country and the demand upon us for 
copies was unequal to our supply as 
Congress allowed us to have 35,000 
of the 500,000 printed. The balance 
the members distributed themselves. 
The annual appropriation for this 
book does not come out of the agri- 
cultural funds, but is provided for 
especially by Congress. This amounts 
to $300,000 for printing and binding. 
An official of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment informed me that this book 
alone cost the government in the 
neighborhood of $125,000 for postage 
or transportion. 

‘‘Mr. Wilson, our Secretary, is op- 
posed toa measure placing a price 
upon the agricultural publications, 
believing it to be too stringent, but 
there is no doubt but if Congress 
were asked to appropriate $6,000,000 
for publications of the Department 
of Agrioulture, there would at once 
be a howl of dismay come from that 
body over the enormity of such an 
expenditure.’’ 

FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS 

An experiment in Russia with 
green manuring was made in order 
to compare the availability to higher 
plants of the nitrogen of green ma- 
nure with that of nitrate of soda, 
various kinds of animal manures and 
other nitrogenous fertilizers. In 
small plots of sandy soil oats were 
sown, the nitrogen being applied 
from nitrate of soda; liquid manure ; 
fresh horse manure; rotted horse 
manure; fresh cow manure; blood 
meal, and green manure, 

The largest crop secured was from 
the plot on which green manure was 
applied, the other fertilizers being 
effective in this order—nitrate of 
soda, blood meal and liquid manure. 
The horse manure did not increase 
the yield, the cow manure diminished 


it and the decrease was very marked 
where fresh horse manure was used. 
This experiment, which probably is 
of value, is not of course to be taken 
as accurately indicative of the re- 
sults of similar field applications. 

THE GREAT VIRGINIA ROAD OONGRESS. 

For more than a hundred years, 
the pathway leading from Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, to Monticello, the 
home and tomb of Thomas Jefferson, 
in the beginning a bridle path 
has, by the tread of countless feet, 
become worn to the size of a narrow 
road. This road is in some places 
very dangerous, having a rise of 16 
feet in the 100 in many instances. 

The enterprising people of Char- 
lottesville have formed a Memorial 
Road Association with Gen. Fitz 
hugh Lee as President. It is their 
desire that the Department of Agri- 
culture shall undertake the construc- 
tion of an object-lesson road over 
the route leading to the tomb and 
former residence of our great ‘‘Ex- 
pansion’”’ President. 

In laying the plans for this new 
road—a distance of two and one-half 
miles—it has become necessary to 
re-locate almost the entire length of 
the old road over a new course, re- 
sulting in an easy grade with a maxi- 
mum of only 4 feet in the hundred. 

‘‘When this, road is completed,’’ 
said Mr. M. O. Eldridge, the Assist- 
ant Director of the Office of Pablic 
Road Inquiries, ‘it will not only 
serve to benefit the people in the 
locality where it is built, but as well 
visitors from distant places who 
make pilgrimages to the tomb of the 
immortal Jefferson. 

“In our work we have been aided 
by the National Good Roads Asso- 
ciation as well as by the Southern 
Railway Company, which will bring 
the good roads train to Charlottes- 
ville. 

“The object-lesson of this road 
should be of great value to all who 
see it, especially when itis consid- 
ered that the variations in the differ- 
ent sections of the road are such that 
it will be a good example of moun- 
tain road construction. 

‘On April 2nd, 3rd and 4th, the 
Jefferson Memorial and Inter-State 
Good Roads Convention will meet at 
Charlottesville to yiew the road, see 
the progress of the work, and discuss 
road questions generally. On this 
occasion General Fitzhugh Lee, Gov- 
ernor Montague, of Virginia, and 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson will 
speak. In addition, the President 
and his Cabinet are expected to at 
tend the exercises if possible.’’ 

Guy E. MITOHELL. 

Washington, D. C. 

GOING INTO THE BRICK BUSINESS—A 
WORD OF WARNING. 





After so much wet weather we will 
feel as if we are almcst obliged to 
plow. We will get impatient. We 
will think the time to plant has come 
and that we cannot wait. The temp 
tation to plow will be very strong. 
But we must remember that to plow 
when the soil is wet means to gointo 
the manufacture of sun-dried brick 
bats. The sunshine and wind will 
harden these thousands of small 
clods which we have made into some- 
thing like a sun-dried brickbat. They 
will then be worth no more to the 
crop than brickbats. The plant food 
in them will be insoluble. 

We cannot afford to make this 
mistake. Better wait and plant 
later. 

Dust and not mud is what we need 
in the farm to make crops with. 

Plowing land wetis the quickest 
way to destroy fertility. This is the 
chief cause of the poverty of South 
ern soils. The damage will last for 
several years.—Southern Cultivator. 


Whiteville Press: Messrs. O. F. 
Brown and M. H. Sweet, two com. 
mission men of Providence, R. I., 
have recently acquired lands adjoin- 
ing Whiteville, which they intend to 
devote to the production of straw. 
berries for theirown market. The 
demand for berries has excelled the 
supply in their market and they have 
peen reduced to the necessity of 
growing for themselves. Fifteen 
acres will be putia berries at once 
and the acreage increased to 200 in 





the future. 
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STATE CHEMIST KILGORE’S REASONS FOR 
WARNING FARMERS AGAINST THE ~ 
“SECRET PROCESS” FERTILI- 
ZER SCHEME. 


As promised in last week's Pro- 
GRESSIVE f ARMER, we give herewith 
the State Chemist’s convineing sum- 
mary of reasons for warning farmers 
against the agents of the Lipps’ fer- 
tilizer process scheme. After pub 
lishing in full the Lipps process as 
obtained from the Patent Office, Dr. 
Kilgore comments as follows: 

1. There is nothing new or ingen- 
ious in the materials employed, ma- 
nure, dirt, acid phosphate, muriate 
of potash, nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, lime and salt, being 
familiar and well-known substances. 
Except lime and salt, these ma- 
terials are, and have been, in fre- 
quent, if not constant, use for years 
by farmers and fertilizer manufac- 
turers. Salt is not plant food and 
the lime as used works far greater 
injury in driving off the ammonia 
from the manure than it does in pul- 
verizing the manure. The main 
value of the manure resting in its 
ammonia, it is mistaken economy te 
throw a part, at leart, of it away, 
merely for the sake of getting the 
less valuable residue in condition to 
be put through a grain-drill. 

2. Great stress is laid on the ar- 
rangement of the materials, it-being 
claimed that this is such as to bring 
about complete disintegration of the 
manure with the release and reten- 
tion of the valuable plant food in the 
compost heap. Not only is this not 
so, but the arrangement is very un- 
desirable, in that the lime is placed 
where it willdo the greatest injury 
in driving off the ammonia (let any 
farmer who has a son in any of our 
schools, taking even elementary 
chemistry, put this question to him), 
and likely also injuriously effecting 
the acid phosphate by making it less 
soluble and valuable as plant food. 
The nitrate of soda is also in danger 
of being lost, not because of being 
put in the worst place, but because 
anywhere in the entire mixtare is 
bad for it. The chief object in com- 
posting is to protect and render bet. 
ter fit for plant food the nitrogen (or 
ammonia) compounds. The Lipps 
process helps to defeat this:aim, and 
if the compost does not go wrong, it 


is certainly notits fault, as the temp- 
tation is great. 


3. But the proportions of these 
materials are said to be such as to 
make a specially ‘ well-balanced” 
fertilizer. For the good of the miz- 
ture itis to be hoped that there is 
something in this contention. Let 
usexamine Theconstituents whick 
give to a fertilizer its value are am- 
monia, phosphorio acid and potash. 
In what amounts and proportions do 
these enter into the Lipps Compost? 
Using his formula we have: 
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There were, therefore, patinto the 
mixture, phosphoric acid .99 per 
cent.; potash, 1.59 per cent.; and 
ammonia, 81 per cent., or one and 
one-half times as much potash as 
phosphoric acid, and twice as muck 
as ammonia. What farmer would, 








(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8.} 
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‘*THE INDUSTRIAL AND HiDUOATION- 
aL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PaRa- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
oF State Po.icy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 


platférm it shall rise or fall. Serving ; 


no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
cumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
impartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 
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We invite correspondence, news items, sug 
yestions and criticisms on the subjects of agri- 
sulture, AW ttt d raising, stock breeding, da — 
ng, ho ulture and garding; woman’s work, 
iterature, or any subject of interest to our lady 
$ ers, ‘young people, or the family generally; 
yublic matters, current events, political ques- 
fons and rinciples, etc.,—in short, any subject 
fiscussed in an all-round farm and family news- 
sxaper. Communications should be free trom 
dersonalities and party abuse. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


It is right to be ambitious to excel 
in whatever youdo. Slighted work 
and half.done tasks are sins. “Iam 
as good as they are’’; ‘I do my tasks 
as well as they’’; are cowardly max- 
ims. Not what others have done, 


- but perfection, is the only true aim. 


—From ‘‘The True Citizen.”’ 


: lp 0 pe 

The best thing that has yet been 
said in the oleomargarine bill con- 
troversy was the answer of Senator 
Hoar to Senator Bailey’s inquiry as 
to whether or not the tax is for the 
purpose of raising revenue. ‘‘No,’’ 
Mr. Hoar replied, ‘‘I have tried tu 
make that as clear asIcould. This 
ten cents a pound is a tax, not on 
oleomargarine, but on fraud, on false 
coloring—and it is not merely be- 
cause ifisafraud, but because it is 


a fraud which interferes with our 


legitimate power of taxation.”’ 


A8 TO LYNCHINGS. 

There was no excuse, we think, for 
the lynching of the negro poisoner 
in Beaufort County last week. That 
he would have been convicted and 
proparly punished by law cannot be 
doubted. 

And there is nothing else in the 
South so discreditable to its people 
as the. lack of regard for law that is 
at the root of the lynching idea. 
Reverence for our courts of justice, 
the safeguards of liberty, is weak- 
ened by every manifestation of the 
mob epirit that goes unpunished. 
Consciously or unconsciously, those 


~who engage in lynching expeditions 


and the communities in which they 
occur lose in some degree the respect 
for law and order that is the most 
obvious mark of a people’s advance 
from anarchy and barbarism to civil 
ization. For barbarism is anarchy, 
and without law and order oiviliza- 
tion cannot exist. 

The punishment of crime by pri- 
vate vengeance strikes therefore at 
the yery corner-stone of orderly 
government. But for their weak- 
ness, those who aid or abet the mob 
spirit would, like blind old Samson, 
tear down the temple upon their own 
heads. 

More than once before have we ex- 
pressed opinions similar to this. We 
refer to the matter again because 
we believe it is the duty of every 
Southerner who has proper regard 
for the majesty of the law.to neglect 
no opportunity to lift his voicein 
behalf of law and order and in con 
demnation of the mob spirit, than 
which, as we have suid, there is 
nothing in the South more discredit- 
able. 





The foregoing paragraphs were 
written just after the news of the 
lynching, near Washington, N. C., 
reached us. Itis gratifying and en- 
couraging to note that the press and 
the greater part of the people of that 
vicinity publicly express their re- 
gret for the conduct of the mob. 





THIS WEEEK’S PAPER. 


The article on watermelon grow- 
ing, printed on page 1, contains 
many useful suggestions and pos- 
sesses also the merit of timeliness. 
Prof. Irby, it will be remembered, is 
now engaged in business in Beau- 
mont, Texas. 

The reports of farm conditions in 
Beaufort and Carteret Counties are 
good, but we should have at least a 
half‘dozen such letters each week. 
Nor is it hard now to get up an in- 
teresting batch of farm news items. 
We should like to have reports from 
every county as to change in acreage 
of different crops, quantity of fer. 
tilizer purchased, outlook for fruit 
and trucking crops, general condi- 
tion of the farmers, etc., etc. 

The boys on the farm will thank 
Harry Farmer for his defence of 
fishing. Many a farmer, too, would 
do well to consider the statement, 
‘“‘A day off from home will do any 
farmer good.’’ Nor should it be for 
gotten that this statement applies 
with equal force to the farmer’s 
wife. The farmer gets the needed 
change of scene by trips to town for 
supplies or to the postoffice for the 
mail; the wife remains at home. 
When she does get an opportunity to 
“take a day off,’’ therefore, the fam- 
ily should urge her to do so—even if 
her departure means cold victuals 
for one or two meals. 

We again direct attention to Dr. 
Kilgore’s exposure of the Lipzs fer- 
tilizer scheme, and we also repeat 
the request that all interested read- 
ers apply to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh, for a copy of the 
February Bulletin containing a com- 
plete copy of the ‘‘process’’ as filed in 
the Patent Office, with its every 
feature explained by Dr. Kilgore. 
The fourth installment of Dr. But- 
ler’s ‘‘Beef Production in the South’”’ 
appears on page 8. Every one who 
feeds stock will find this chapter 
worth reading. A moment’s con- 
sideration of the enormous sum 
spent inevery State every year in 
feeding cattle alone, will show the 
importance of rational and economi- 
cal feeding. It is unfortunately 
true, as Dr. Butler suggests, that 
talk of balanced rations appallis the 
average farmer—a condition of affairs 
the more regrettable since any man 
of ordinary intelligence can with 
very little study get such an under- 
standing of the subject as will en- 
able him, in every day feeding, to 
save money that is worth the saving. 

Dr. Burkett, whose letter arrived 
too late to appear on page 1 or 8, 
makes a suggestion (and it deserves 
attention right now) as to the plant- 
ing of a corn patch for summer feed 
for dairy cows. 

Mr. Keith speaks very: briefly of 

the importance of industrial train- 
ing in the public schools. We should 
like for him and others to discuss 
the matter at greater length. 
‘‘Ruralist’’ furnishes some remi- 
niscences that will interest many 
readers. Will not some of our other 
subscribers who can tell something 
of times unlike those in which we 
are now living, follow Ruralist’s ex- 
ample, and write us about the ‘*good 
old days of long ago’’? 
In our series of poetical selections, 
we are quoting chiefly from authors 
of world-wide fame. An exception 
is made in the cass of Archibald 
Lampman, but we make no apology 
for this. Except Kipling’s ‘‘Reces- 
sional’? and Markham’s ‘‘Man With 
the Hoe,’’ we know of no short poem 
that has appeared in English within 
the last decade that we regard as 
nobler than ‘'The Largest Life.’’ It 
is a poem that should live. Written 
for the Atlantic Monthly, it appeared 
in that magazine three years ago 

Some sound advice as to the 
‘*Datiss of Husbands and Wives”’ is 
given in the article with this title on 
page 5, also in the one entitled 
‘‘Partners’’; but the editor, for ob 
vious reasons, refrains from further 
discussion of the subject. 

Aunt Jennie has a practical letter 
on flowers for the country home; 
and we do hope that the men on the 
farma will co operate with the wo 
men in every effort to add beauty to 


the buildings and grounds. If some 
people who waste much energy in, 
worrying over their inability to build 
an elegant house to live in, should 
devote half the energy so wasted to 
beautifying grounds and lawns with 
flowers, vines, grass and trees, the 
results would be no less gratifying 
than astonishing. 

The products of her pine forests 
have made North Carolina famous, 
but how few of us have ever made 
an intelligent, sympathetio study of 
the different members of ‘the pine 
family! Those who have and those 
who have not alike wili find much to 
interest them in Mrs. Stevens’ paper, 





‘Among the Pines,’’ printed on 
page 5. 


OUR COMMERCIAL INVASION OF EUROPE. 


This is the phrase used to describe 
one of the most important develop 
ments of recent years. Itis agitat 
ing all Europe, and should be a source 
of as much gratification to Ameri- 
cans as it is of annoyance to Euro 
peans. 

And what isit and what does it 
mean? Itis and it means a notable 
change in the commercial relations 
of America and the rest of the world 
—a change that can be best ex- 
pressed by this outline of the prog- 
ress of American manufacturing and 
commerce : 

Roughly speaking, from the be- 
ginning of our government till 1850 
we bought the manufactured goods 
of Europe; from 1850 till 1900 we 
were building up our own manufac- 
turing industries and preparing to 
supply our own wants; now we have 
entered upon a new era and our 
manufacturers meet and undersell 
European manufacturers in Eauro- 
pean markets. This is ‘“‘the com- 
mercial invasion of Europe.”’ 

Inevitably, this sale of American 
manufactured goods to European 
purchasers has brought about a 
change in the balance of trade; we 
now sell the rest of the world more 
than we buy. We are paying all ex- 
penses and laying up a surplus in our 
banks. This is a new phase—or 
rather the new phase. Balancing 
our accounts from 1790 to 1897, it 
appears that we just barely managed 
to sell as much as we bought: there 
was a balance for the 107 years of 
only $357,000,000 in our favor. But 
in the last four years our excess of 
exports over imports has been §$2,- 
354,000,000—nearly four times as 
much as forall the other 107 years 
of our history. 

This is a truly marvelous showing, 
and suggests some important ques- 
tions. Can this state of affairs con- 
tinus, or shall we return to the old 
system of selling only as much as 
we buy? Clearly, we think, it would 
be foolish to expect the balance of 
trade to continue so largely in our 
favor asit has for the last five years; 
but it does appear likely that we 
shall for generations dominate the 
markets of the world. 

To the incredulous we commend 
Dr. Josiah Strong’s book on ‘‘Expan- 
sion,’’ with its striking array of sta- 
tistics and arguments as to the re- 
sources of America and the Ameri- 
can people. It is on Dr. Strong’s 
authority that we give the figures 
that follow. 

Our agricultural supremacy, 4s 
everybody knows, has been for years 
undisputed; the United States pro- 
duces 32 per cent. of the world’s food 
supply, though it has only 5 percent. 
of the world’s population. And the 
consciousness of her inferiority in 
agriculture causes Europe to view 
with greater alarm our rapid strides 
in manufacturing. 

So the question of questions with 
the captains of industry on both sides 
of the Atlantic may be putin this 
form: 

Do the natural resources and ad. 
vantages of America compared with 
those of Europe indicate that Amer- 
ica’s commercial supremacy will be 
permanent? 

Dr. Strong furnishes a very inter- 
esting answer to thia question. ‘In 
modern manufactures,’’ he asserts, 
‘coal is king andiron is his sceptre.”’ 
Of both these minerals, America has 
alarger supply than has any com- 
petitor. Take coal: England's sup- 
ply will probably be exhausted in 50 
years. She has 9,000 square miles to 
draw on for coal ; Russia, 27,000 ; Ger- 
many, 3,600; France, 1,800; other 
European countries, 1,460. Compare 
these with the 194,000 square miles 
of coal -measures in the United States 
Of iron our supply is practically in- 
exhaustible. In 1860 our output of 
pig iron was only 821,000 tons; in 
1890 it was 9,023,900 tons, and in 
1898, 11,962,000 tons—about one. third 


of the world’s cupply and 3,009 000! 


tons more thua was produced by 
Great Britain, which stood next to 
us. Of steel we makean even lurger 
proportion of the total output, out 
stripping even further every com. 
petitor. 

Not less essential than coal or iron 
is the right kiod of labor, and here 
too we have the advantage. Our 
workmen ere more efficient and in- 
telligent than those of Europe. The 
intelligent shoe factory operative in 
Massachusetts gets $15 per week and 
makes shoes at labor cost of 40 cents 
per pair; similar workmen in Ger. 
many get $4 per week but are less 
efficient, less capable of managing 
machinery, and the labor cost of a 
shoe there is 58 cents—this was the 





report of a German expert a few 


years ago. The average American 
farm laborer produces four times as 
much of food products as the aver- 
age European farm laborer. 

Cheap raw materials are also esson- 
tial to manufacturing supremacy. In 
this. respect America is highly 
favored. Of minerals and metals, we 
supply one-third the world’s output ; 
of agricultural products, we are far 
in the lead. Ofcotton, the world’s 
consumption in 1899 was 13,032,000 
bales, of which the United States 
produced 11,235,000 bales. 

Coal, iron, cheap labor cost, cheap 
raw materiale—then the fifth essen- 
tial to commercial success is access 
to markets. “On this point,’’ to 
quote Dr. Strong, ‘‘itis only neces- 
sary to remark that we lie midway 
between Europe and Africa on the 
eust, and Asia and Australasia on 
the west, while another continent 
adjoins us on the south; and when 
the Isthmian Canal is out, it will 
emphasize the advantages of our 
position.’’ 

With these five advantages the 
supremacy of American manufac- 
tures is as nearly assured as it is 
possible for things human to be. The 
commercial invasion of Earope is 
not a short-lived freak, a fantastic 
trick, but a logical, woll-grounded 
policy that has in it the elements of 
permanency. 

This fact means more to America, 
to all classes of her population and 
to her statesmen, who are to work 
out the problems of government, 
than we yet realize. In fact, so far 
from being readv to settle the new 
problems presented, the average 
American is not yet awake to the 
fact that a change of such import- 
ance has been brought abddéut. 





CECIL RHODES, THE MODERN JASON. 


The death of Cecil Rhodes, in Cape 
Town, South Africa, last week, re- 
moves from the scene of action one 
of the ablest and most masterful 
Englishmen of the last century. He 
was known as ‘“‘the uncrowned king 
of South Africa,’’ and he deserved 
the title. 

It was the ambition of his life to 
win for England as large a part of 
Africa as possible. He dreamed great 
dreams and cherished massive 
projects. William T. Stead said of 
him, ‘Some men think in parishes, 
some in nations, buf Rhodes thinks 
in continents.’’ When he died last 
week, he had not reached his fiftieth 
year, and his plans had been only 
partially fulfilled. Hie dying lament 
was significant: ‘So little done, so 
much to do.’’ 

His aim to win a continent for 
Great Britain was magnificent in 
scope, and the great genius with 
which he labored to that end com- 
mands some sort of admiration ; but 
such ambition, if unscrupulous, is 
not of the highest kind, nor isa it of 
the kind that brings happiness to its 
possessor. Rhodes undoubtedly pre- 
cipitated the Boer War, plunging 
Eagland into an unprofitable contest 
and bringing death and disaster into 
thousands of {ransvaal homes. He 
had become one of the richest men 
in the world, but he died unhappy 
and unloved—like another Jason, 
winning the Golden Fleece, to be 
sure, bat at a sacrifice of nobler 
things that money cannot buy, 
purity of heart and whiteness of 
soul. 

The story of Rhodes’ life is an in- 
teresting one. Asa boy in England, 
he was frail; believing that he was 
marked for consumption, the family 
sent him to South Africa for his 
health. While there, the South 
African diamond mines were discov- 
ered, and Rhodes went to the mines. 
After digging fora time, he began 
speculating in mining stooks, in 
which he was entirely successsul. 
Roturning to Eagland, he completed 
his collegiate course at Oxford ; then 
wont back to South Africa. First a 
stockholder in one of the mining 
companies, then its president, he 
labored constantly to bring abouta 
combination of the corporations in- 
terested in diamond mining. He was 
successful; the monopoly, (and a 
huge one it was) became a reality. 

Rhodes was responsible, as is well 
known, for the ill-starred Jameson 
Raid, the precursor of the present 
strugzle in the Transvaal. It was 
unjust, but Rhodes neither feared 
God nor regarded man except when 
it suited his purpose. He knew only 
that the raid, if successful, would 
win the Transvaal for England. It 
failed. Rhodes’ part in no plan ever 
failed, but those whom he trusted in 
this instance lacked his genius. 








Not our logical, measurative fac- 
ulty, but ourimaginative one is king 





over us.—Carlyle. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A new departure for the Woman’s 
Home Companionis a page of humor. 
Fun of aclean and healthy character 
is one of the best things that can be 
introduced into a home, but until 
now most of the so-called home 
magazines seem to have avoided it. 


Chief among the attractive fea- 
tures of the Easter Ladies’ Home 
Journal is the opsning installment of 
Helen Keller’s:own story of her life. 
The fact that this, and all the auto- 
biography which is to follow, were 
actually written by the wonderful 
girl herself, deaf, dumb and blind as 
she is, is only equalled by the re- 
markable literary merit of her pro- 
duction. 

The World’s Work for April, be- 
sides the editorial interpretation of 
events and the reporis of striking 
instances of industrial and commer- 
cial progress in its de»artments, con- 
tains more than fifteen important 


articles widely varied in subject, all{ 


well written in the interesting, con- 
cise fashion that characterizes this 
magazine. The question, ‘‘Who is 
Nixon?’’ the man who has suddenly 
sprung into national importance 
politically, in becoming leader of 
Tammany Hall, in New York, is an- 
swered by Franklin Matthews, one 
of the most searching of the writers 
about Tammany in many campaigns. 

Country Life in America for April 
has caught the charm of the out-door 
world in spring. With large and 
superb illustrations, it has to do 
with everything from the trout 
streams and wild flowers of April to 
horses and dogs, garden-making, and 
the varied country pursuits of the 
month. A beautiful cover in colors 
is by Walter K. Stone, and, among 
the leading features, J. Horace Mo- 
Farland contributes a suggestive 
article on the blooming of trees and 
shrubs, and the editor, L. H. Bailey, 
has written the first instalment of a 
‘“‘Country Home. Making”’ seriss, tell- 
ing where best to seek the land for 
large and smali places. 





The press of the State almost 
unanimously condemns the action of 
the jury in the Wilcox-Cropssy case, 
and the threatening, mob-iike atti 
tude of those citizens who believed 
Wilcox guilty. They are enemies of 
society who would have anything 
save the law and the evidence infiu- 
ence a jury. 





THE GERMANS AND THEIR GOVERN- 
MENT. 


Apropos of the visit of Prince 
Henry, Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of 
the Review of Reviews, writes in- 
terestingly of some commendable 
political and socialideas of Germany. 
from the March number of hie maga- 
zine we quote: 

The Germans are agrest brother- 
hood, among whom the principle of 
equality is far more prevalent, both 
in theory and in practics, than in 
some other monarchical countries,— 
England, forexample. Germany be- 
lieves in and provides for universal 
education, and gives the son of the 
poorest man his equal opportunity 
to rise to the highest poststhrough a 
system of public employment to 
which young men are admitted in 
the lowest grades on merit, have 
life tenure on condition of good be- 
havior, and retire on old age pen- 
sions. 

_ GERMANY’'S CARE FOR THE PEOPLE. 

The private workman is insured 
by the public authorities against ac 
cident and illness, and is saved from 
distress and humiliation when his 
working days are over by an old- 
age allowance. The genoral system 
in Germany for the alleviation of 
distress and the care of the sick is 
the most perfectly organized and 
the most satisfactory in its working 
that any country has ever devised. 
Germany is par excellence the home 
of the modern application of the 
principles of sanitary science to pub- 
lic administration. The government 
of German cities is characterized by 
such thrift and good business man- 
agement, such superior protection 
of the rights of the people as against 
quasi-public corporations, such ex 
pert knowledge and skili in engineer. 
ing and other technical subjects, 
such wise relationship between the 
schools and the characteristic indus- 
tries of the town, such diligence and 
ability in caring for the public 
health, such liberality in providing 
for public recreationand instruction, 
and such architectural and artistic 
appreciation in public buildings, 
parks, and general embellishment, 
that even the best conducted towns 
of other countries do not quite come 
up to German standards. 

DIFFUSION OF GERMAN PROSPERITY. 





i 
which the civilizations of Fra 


England, and the United Stat 
points of superiority ; but the 
tries have had far greater priy 
wealth than Germany. Even t, i 
with Germany’s industria] dovelar 
ment a source of world-wide woe 
and admiration, there are no saan 
fortunes in the entire empire, olan 
one excepts that of Herr Krupp od 
three or four others. The Germang 
have been a poor people, and yet the 
have done these great things, no, 
as individuals, but as an enlighteneg 
nation. Progress has not meant 
with them, the elevation of a Claas 
at the expense of the mass, but the 
average uplifting of the whole popn. 
lation. The railroads of Germany 
are for the most part public property 
whereas those of England ang the 
United States have been exploited 
for the benefit cf a few colossal pri. 
vate fortunes. Germany will Steadily 
become richer, and its accumulations 
Af effective capital will increase im. 
mensely in the course of the next 
decade or two. But the tendency 
will be to a diffusion of Wealth, 
Municipal gas and electrical sunplieg 
in Germany are in a majority of 
cases public property. Street rai). 
ways are 80 managed that the pri. 
vate companies operating them ob. 
tain a fair reward for the capital 
they have actually invested, but are 
not allowed to capitalize the value 
of public franchises so as eventually 
to compel the public, as is custom. 
ary in the United States, to pay 
tribute to private capitalists upon 
ten times or fifty times the sum that 
they have originally advanced. In 
all such matters, public rights and 
public interests are infinitely better 
safeguarded in Germany than in the 
United States. 


Noe, 
88 haya 
86 Coun. 








Onur readers will be interested in 
the following Statesville dispatch re. 
garding Mr. Samuel Archer, whose 
series of sixteen or seventeen ar. 
ticles on ‘‘Sheep in the South’’ at. 
tracted so much attention while 
they were appearing in THE Pro. 
GRESSIVE FARMER last summer: 

“Mr. Samuel Archer will leave to. 
morrow for Illinois, where he goes 
to purchase a car-load of sheep, which 
he will bring here and give our citi- 
zens practical lessons in sheep hus. 
bandry. Mr. Archer has given the 
matter of sheep raising much atten. 
tion and is thoroughly up in the 
business and personally knows that 
when properly engaged in it can be 
made very profitable. He expects to 
select from the best stock possible. 
Mossrs. W. H. Adderholt and W. B. 
Gibson are interested with Mr. 
Archer in the sheep he will pur- 
chase.’’ 


We have lived in the South as long 
as we can on the bounties of nature, 
and have reached the point at which 
we must study science, learn the 
arte, use our material resources and 
accumulate wealth, or else fall be- 
hind and go down.—President C. W. 
Dabney. 








A TRIBUTE TO THE “TWENTY-SIXTH 
NORTH CAROLINA.” 


Congressman Warnock, of Ohio, 8 
grizzly veteran of the Civil War who 
wore the blue, paid North Carolinas 
handsome compliment while speak- 
ing on the army appropriation bill. 
He was disoussing the great conflicts 
of the Civil War, and in adverting to 
the Twenty-sixth North Carolina 
Regiment at Gottysburg, said: 

“That I regard as one of the most 
remarkable instances in all history. 
That regiment was 820 strong. It 
had 86 killed and 502 wounded, mak- 
ing a total of 588, or 71.7 per cent. 
That wasin the first day’s battle; 
but the most remarkable part of it 
is that this regiment, in the third 
day’s fight turned up with a little 
remnant ef 216 men out of their 820, 
participated in that gallant charge 
and came out with only 80 men left 
(applause). That I regard as the 
most remarkable lose in all history. 
There was a company in that regi- 
mont (Captain Tuttle’s company) 
that went in with three officers and 
84men. They came outof that with 
only one officer and one man. A2- 
other remarkable fact about that 
contest was the greater loss of offi- 
cers in proportion to the enlisted 
men.’’—Washington Cor. Post. 





The intolerant state of mind is in- 
jurious both to the State and to the 
individual. It goes with conceit and 
deadly pride. The strange thing is 
that men are apt to plume themselves 
upon their intolerance. It is evident 
that a man’s conduct and a nation’s 
conduct should be the result of 
thought and judgment; but intoler- 





Certainly there are aspects in 


ance stops thought and destroy® 
judgment —The Century. 
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d From our Corres* 
¢ Interest Gleane 
ems "oa dents and Exchanges in all 

Parts of the State. 


y. Robert P. Pell, of Columbia, 
g, C. put a native of North Caro- 
jis ‘has been elected president of 
Converse College. 

It is said that Hon. Zeb. Vance 
Walser, of Lexington, will bea can- 
jidate for Congress from his dis- 
trict on the Republican ticket. 

The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction oD yesterday issued war- 
rants on the State Auditor for the 
giate’s part, $10 each, 1n establish. 
ing four rural public school libraries. 
There were two each in Robeson 
and Edgecombe Counties.—Post. 

Col. Olds: Today preparation 
was begun to send out warrants for 
fonds called for to keep the publio 
schools open four months. Of course 
only th counties which have filed 
the legal affidavits will get any 
money About one-fourth of the 
gounties do not want any money. 

Col. Olds: Postmaster Bailey, 
ho pays all the raral free delivery 
carriers in the State, was asked 
the number of routes in operaticn 
today in North Carolina. He re. 
plied : “There were 56, up to March 
ist. There are about 25 new ones. 
By June 1st there will be 150 in 
operation.” 

The round bale cotton gin has not 
made any progress in North Carolina. 
One was put up at Smithfield a few 
years ago,and now it is to be moved to 
another State. The round bale peo- 
ple need to make different arrange- 
ments before the round bale gin will 
be popular. Its methods look too 
much like trust methods.--Exchange. 


Verily, it was Charlotte and Meok- 
lenburg day at the White House 
yesterday. Mr. Mullen was told he 
could hold on to the postoffice but 
“gin no more,’’ while it was deter- 
mined to (at least) proclaim the in- 
dependence of Cuba on the 20th of 
May. Mecklenburg ought really to 
go down and give the fellow patriots 
a lift.— Post. 

Two members of the State Demo 
cratic Committee returning from the 
meeting in Raleigh say that from 
what they could learn all of the 
Senatoria) candidates except Locke 
Craig are in favor of settling the 
contest by primary. The majority 
of the members of the State Com- 
mittee are also said to favor that 
plan.—Exchange. 

Chatham Record: Letit be known 
thata man is entitled to a receipt 
from the sheriff for his poll tax for 
1901 by paying that tax, although 
he docs not pay any other tax that 
he may owe. A delinquent may pay 
only his poll tax for 1901, although 
he owes other taxes, and on demand 
the sheriff is obliged to give the re- 
quired receipt. Don’t forget this. 

We are glad to hear that the Re- 
corder, along with THz PROGRESSIVE 
FaRMER and the Raleigh Advocate, 
will buy an outfit and do their own 
printing instead of giving this work 
out to others as has }een done here 
tofore. We hope the new arrange- 
ment will be profitable to ail. The 
Company is capitalized at $10,000 
and Mr. J. W. Bailey is the Presi- 
dent —Charity and Children. 

“Person county isin fine shape,’ 
taid Editor Noell, of the Roxboro 
Courier yesterday. ‘‘We made a 
good tobacco crop last year and the 
good prices put our farmers in good 
shape. One man, on rented land, 
with only one horse, employing only 
& half grown boy, made $1,020 on his 
crop. And that was not exceptional. 
Others did as well, some even bet- 
ter."'"_Exchange. 

Congressman Chas. R. Thomas of 
the third district won his contest to 
day before the House Election Com 
mittee No. 2. More than that, a 
UWanimous report was made in his 
favor, and it will probably be pre- 
Sented in the House to-morrow by 
Representative Olmsted of Pennsyl- 
Vania, chairman of the committee. 
ExCongressman John E. Fowler 
(Populist)bronght the contest for Mr. 
Thomas’ seat.—Post. 

A report from New York states 
that Messrs. Moses H. and Cssar 
Cone are negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the splendid water power at 
Roanoke Rapids, on the Roanoke 
‘iver, in Halifax County. ‘The re- 
Port is published in The New York 
Price Current, which states that the 
Messrs. Cone will erect at Roanoke 
Rapids the largest cotton mill in the 
World for the exclusive manufacture 
ofdenims. The reported equipment 
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twice the number operated in the 
Proximity Mills, Greensboro. The 
water power at Roanoke Rapids is 
one of the finest to be found any- 
where in the United State. It is 
said that a minimum of 10,000 horse- 
power can be easily developed.— 
Exchange. 


‘“‘We have the best town in the 
State,’’ said Mr. W. H. Smith, of 
Goldsboro, President of the Wayne 
Agricultural Works, who was in 
Raleigh yesterday. ‘“‘AndI will prove 
it,’’ he adced. ‘“‘We have a popula- 
tion of 6,000 and every Saturday 
there is paid out.in our town $6,000 
in wages—one dollar for every man, 
woman and child in the place. Now 
what town in the world can beat 
that record?’’—News and Observer. 
Durham Cor. Post: B. N. Duke 
has been elected treasurer of the 
American Tobacco Company. The 
election took place several days 
It is learned that Mr. Duke 
willaccept. His election is a high 
compliment to his business abil 
ity when it is considered that the 
company is capitalized at seventy 
million dollars. Two brothers, J. B 
Dake president, and B. N. Duke 
treasurer, now occupy the two most 
important positions as officers and 
directors of the concern. 


Oar law makers who will assemble 
in Raleigh next Januray will have 
to consider some of the most impor- 
tant problems that have come before 
our Legislature in many years, such 
a8 improving the public school laws, 
the improvement of the public roads 
and enacting such laws as will cause 
all the taxable property to bear its 
just share of the burdens of taxation 
and nomore. The gravity of these 
questions make it very important 
that good representative men be 
chosen to represent us.—Roanoke-— 
Chowan Times. 


Greensboro Cor. Charlotte Obser- 
ver: The educational meeting to be 
held in Greensboro on April 3rd and 
4th will be an important gathering, 
and the indications are that it will 
be largely attended. Teachers, coun. 
ty superintendents and others inter- 
ested in the cause of public education 
will be invited to attend from the 
following counties: Durham, Orange, 
Alamance, Caswell, Person, Chat- 
ham, Moore, Rockingham, Forsyth, 
Surry, Yadkin, Stokes, Davie, David- 
son, Rowan, Iredell, Wilkes, Ran- 
dolph, and Guilford. 


Salisbury Cor. Post: Prof. W.H. 
Neave, one of the most prominent 


home here this morning at the age 
of 82. Prof. Neave was appointed 
by the Secretary of War of the 
Confederacy chief band master of 
the Confederate Army. He was one 
of the most distinguished composers 
of the times and had arranged music 
for many of the leading bands of the 
country. The interment will take 
place from his residence tomorrow 
afternoon at 4 o’clock. Prof. Neave 
was a Scotchman by birth, but came 
to America in 1843, moved to Salis- 
bury shortly before the war and has 
resided here since. 


“The most infamous blot in the 
history of the State’s judicial pro- 
ceeding,”’ was the way a leading 
member of the Wilmington bar ex- 
pressed himseif in regard to the 
Wilcox trial at Elizabeth City last 
week. ‘Wilcox will never hang,” 
said he, ‘‘as long a8 we have u Char- 
lie Aycock in the gubernational 
chair, andif it is necessary, I will 
volunteer my services to defend the 
young map in a new trial. The jury 
was simply intimidated and gerry- 
mandered into bringing in a verdict 
of guilty.’’ Public sentiment here 
grows stronger each day in young 
Wilcox’s favor.—Wilmington Cor. 
Charlotte Observer. 


Kivery citizen who is liable to poll 
tax and who has not paid hie poll 
for last year had better walk up to 
the captain’s office and settle if he 
wants to vote at the election this 
fall. The constitutional amendment 
taks effect July let next and an ex- 
press provision is that no person 
liable to poll tax can vote unless he 
has paid this tax for the previous 
year before the first day of May of 
the year in which the election is 
held. It is less than two months till 
May 1st and it’s not a bit too early 
to get your poll tax receipt if you 
want to vote. This is no joke buta 
very serious matter, unless you want 
to be disfranchised, as you will be 
unless you come to the scratch with 
your poll tax by May 1st.—Exchange. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
F. P. Bousbee, of the Postoffice De- 
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spend & month in this congressional 








rural free delivery routes. He is an 
exceedingly clever and * painstaking 
man. For a month he has been in 
the sixth district (the old sixth) and 
has approved 20 new routes in it. 
Of these 14 are in Robeson County, 
out of 20 applied for. Mecklenburg 
gets 9 new routes, May ist. It now 
has only one. Mr. Bousbee says that 
in this district there are 39 applica- 
tions. He showed these. He really 
cannot in a month get around to see 
all of these properly, but April 20 he 
has to go to South Carolina, such be- 
ing the orders. There are 16 applica- 
tions in the sixth district now 
pending. 
Washington, N.C, dispatch, 25th: 
The body of James Walker, the 
negro who poisoned the whole fam- 
ily of Dr. David T. Tayloe, of the 
State Board of Medical Examiners, 
was tound dangling from a limb of 
& gum tree on the Greenville road, 
just outside of the town limits early 
this morning. A man coming to 
town ran into the body which hung 
out over the walking path. He 
hastened in to inform the authori- 
ties. Coroner Tayloe was summoned 
and he empanelled a jury who | 
brought ina verdict that the negro 
came to his death by lynching at the 
hands of unknown parties. The 
order of Judge Brown that was given 
last week to remove the prisoner to 
Williamston called the negro Jim 
Boston. Where he worked he was 
known as Jim Walker, and this is 
the name he bore in his home. He 
was about nineteen years old. 
Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
The board of directors of the audi- 
torium this afternoon purchased 
from the Methodist Orphanage trus- 
tees the Academy of Music for 
$15,000 and appointed a committee, 
composed of Wiliam B. Grimes, 
Frank T. Ward, W. H. Williamson 
and R. C. Rivers to have entire 
charge of the alteration and enlarge- 
ment of the building. The plan is 
agreed on. The work of tearing 
away the interior of the building be- 
gins at once and work on the build 
ing will be in operation by May Ist. 
The lower floor will have 600 chairs, 
the family circle 450 and the gallery 
400. There will be 8 private boxes 
The stage will be 42 by 52 feet and 
for convention purposes will seat 400. 
The only thing which will remain of 
the present building will be the 
walls. These will be raised 20 feet, 
except over the stage, where they 
will be raised 45 feet. 
Statesville Landmark: Some years 
ago the town of Oxford issued an 
sold bonds to aid in building a rail- 
road. The railroad was not built 
and the town refused to pay the 
bonds because it received no value 
for them and for the further reason 
that the bonds were not issued ac- 
cording to law. Suit was brought 
in 1884 to enforce payment and the 
case was decided in favor of the 
town. The bondholders recently 
petitioned the United States Supreme 
Court for a writ of certiorari for the 
purpose of carrying the case to that 
court, but the court has refused the 
writ and this finally ends the case. 
This is the status of the Wilkes and 
Stanly bond cases except in these 
cases the bondholders won. The 
defendants (Wilkes and Stanly coun. 
ties) have asked the United States 
Supreme Court for a writ of cer- 
tiorari. The court can grant the 
writ or refuse it as it deems best. If 
the writ is granted the case will be re- 
heard. If it is refused, asin the Ox- 
ford case, that willend the matter. 
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A LITTLE POLITICAL GOSSIP. 





There are hints that the Republi- 
cans may also hold their State con- 
vention at Greensboro. 

It is said that the Senatorial cam- 
paign has already begun; that there 
will be ‘‘aeven Richmonds in te 
field’’ and that some of these are al- 
ready doing missionary work—or as 
one gentleman gaphically desoribed 
it, “making Sunday-school ad- 
dresses.”’ 

It really looks like there will be 
another Senatorial primary. The 
people have had a taste of that sort 
of thing and it is declared that it 
brings them so personally near to 
electing the Senator that they will 
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General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 











The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 

Convenient Form for Busy 

Readers. 

Representative James M. Griggs, 
of Georgia, has been unanimously 
chosen chairman of the Democratic 
Congressional Committee. 
The House Committee on Invalid 
Pensions has agreed to favorably re- 
port a bill pensioning Mrs. Kinley 
at the rate of $5,000 per annum. The 
bill has passed the Senate. 
Mr. Gaines of Tennessee, has in- 
troduced a bill authorizing the 
grower of tobacco to sell his own 
product qaither personally, by an. 
other, or by advertisement, with. 
out payment of tax. 
The resignation of H. Clay Evans 
as Commissioner of Pensions was 
formally announced at the White 
House Friday night. The date when 
Mr. Evans’ retirement is to take 
effect is uncertain, but it is the in 
tention of the President to defer ac 
ceptance of the resignation for some 
time, until he can secure an equally 
good place in the diplomatic ser. 
vice for Mr. Evans. 
Secretary Long’s successor, Mr. 
William H. Moody, of Massachu- 
setts, has served in Congress for six 
or seven years, not merely with 
credit, but with distinction. He is 
regarded as a hard worker, a man of 
clear, vigorous mind, andin execu- 
tive capacity is believed to be one 
of the best men available for a Cabi 
net office. As a member of impor- 
tant Congressional committees he 
has had experience with the practi- 
cal work of government, and has 
an extensive special knowledge of 
naval affairs. His appoinément, so 
far as we have seen, has met with 
no hostile criticism from men of 
either party.—New York Outlook. 
It is a pleasure to see in this morn. 
ing’s dispatches that the thieves, 
Neely, Reaves and Rathbane, who 
raided the Cuban postal treasury 
soon after the United States ousted 
Spain there, have been af last con 
victed and sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment each and to pay fines 
from $35,000 up to $50,000. These 
rascals put the United States at a 
great disadvantage among the Cu- 
bans. Spanish officials were never 
more dishonest, andit is wel! enough 
to have imposed these severe sen- 
tences upon the embezzlers, to 
show the Cubans that if Uncle Sam 
cannot prevent thievery he can cer- 
tainly justly punish it —Charlotte 
Observer. 
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SUFFRAGE PLAN. 





The Negro Will Not Vote Much in Virginia. 

RICHMOND, March 29 —A plan was 
adopted by the Virginia Constitu- 
tional Convention yesterday under 
which it is believed the colored vote 
of the State will be practically elim- 
inated while but few whites will be 
barred out. 

It provides that all who become 
voters prior to 1902 must be able to 
understand and explain the consti- 
tution of the State. After that 
time a poll tax of $1.50 is provided 
and an educational qualification. All 
Confederate soldiers and their sons 


and educational features. 

It is believed that all the whites 
will become qualified voters before 
1904 and that the majority of negroes 
will be barred out. 

It was agreed that the General 
Assembly may prescribe a property 
qualification not exceeding $250 for 
voters in elections for county, town 
and city officers. 
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AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES. 


‘‘American millionaires,’’ men and 
women, to the number of three thou- 
sand five hundred and forty-six, are 
catalogued in the New York World’s 
Almanac for 1902, classified by the 
States and cities in which they are 
found. Thus the relative density of 
millionaires, to borrow a phrase 
from the Census Bureau, appears at 
aglance In New. York there are a 
thousand lacking six. In Oklahoma 
and the Indian Territory there is 
not one. But no State is absolutely 
barren of millionaires, although 





never retnrn to theold method of 
selection by the Legislature. 

The only possible danger to the 
Democrats this year is in an inde- 
pendent movement. In some seo 
tions there is considerable of this 
spirit. It is asserted that the Sena 
torial primary plan would allay this, 
bring out the voters, and arouse 
their enthusiasm. Of course every 
Senatorial aspirant would give of his 
means and his time to see that there 
will be a big turn out at the prima- 
ries. That is entirely natural.—Col. 





district examining and passing upon 


Olds’ Correspondence. 


| North Dakota has but one. In the 
| central West, Illinois has the most; 


Texas leads the Southern Statez, and 
California, with her hundred and 
ten millionaires, heads the Pacific 
section. Evidently climatic condi- 
tions do not affect this hardy native 
crop. It flourishes alike in the brac- 
ing air of Minnesota andin the more 
relaxing atmosphere of Lonisian, 
and the youth who hasit in him to 
develop into a millionaire may be 
planted in almost any partof our 
domain and still not miss his chance 








are exempt from the understanding |. 











A Great Sensationin the House—Mr. Rich- 
ardson Makes Charges of the Corrupt Use 
of a Fund of $500,000 in Connection With 
the Sale of the Danish West Indies—The 
Speaker Appoints a Committee to Investi- 
gate. 

WasHINGTON, March 28.—A genu- 
ine sensation was caused in the House 
yesterday by the presentation by 
Mr. Richardson, of Tennessee, the 
Democratic leader, of charges alleg- 
ing the corrupt use of a fund of 
$500,000 in connection with the sale 
of the Danish West Indies. The 
charges were contained in an alleged 
secret report of Captain Walter 
Christmas to the Danish Govern. 
ment, which declared that he had 
employed corrupt means to bring 
about the negotiations for the sale of 
the islands toa consummation. The 
report, extracts from which Mr. 
Richardson read, mentioned the 
names of Abner McKinley and his 
partner, Col. Brown; C. W. Knox, 
who was described as ‘‘an intimate 
friend of Senator Hanna;’’ Richard 
P. Evans, who was said to represent 
‘Mr. Gardner and his friends in the 
House,’’ and two proses associations, 
the names of which were not given, 
as having been interested in the 
matter. The charges against mem- 
bers of Congress were not specific 
Upon the basis of this report, Mr. 
Richardson asked the adoption of a 
resolution of the appointment of an 
investigating committee of seven, 
The Speaker ruled that the matter 
was privileged after Mr. Richardson 
had amended his resolution so as to 
specifically include members of the 
House. Great excitement attended 
the whole proceeding. 

Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, insisted 
that Mr. Richardson’s presentation 
was fragmentary and that the whole 
matter should go over until to-mor- 
row, in order that members might 
read the document presented, which 
included newspaper extraots, affi- 
davits, etc.,in the Record. Christ- 
mas, he declared, on his own state- 
ment, was a briber and worse. But 
the House voted down the motion to 
postpone and the resolution, after be- 
ing amendedin minor particulars, was 
adopted. The Speaker immediately 
appointed the following committee 
to make the investigation: Messrs. 
Dalzell, Republican,of Pennsylvania ; 
Hitt, Republican, of Illinois ; Cousins, 
Repudlican, of Iowa; McCall, Re 
publican, of Massachusetts; Rich- 
ardson, Demoorat, of Tennessee ; 
Dinsmore, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
and Cowherd, Democrat, of Missouri. 
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Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, 
is anxious to prevent the proposed 
investigation of his charges against 
his colleague, Senator McLaurin, in 
accordance with the terms of Sena- 
tor Pritchard’s resolution, now 
pending before the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. Senator 
McLaurin wants the investigation 
and is supported by Senators Hanna 
and Pritchard, the latter of whom is 
a member of the committee. Sena 
tor Burrows, chairman of the com: 
mittee, however, desires to steer 
clear of an investigation. 
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BRYAN BESTOWS BITTER INVECTIVE ON 
CLEVELAND. 





Declares There is Not a Single Issue Upon 
Which the Cleveland Democracy is Pre- 
pared to Fight. - 

Lincoln dispatch: Because ex-Pres- 
ident Cleveland said in a recently 
published letter his belief that the 
Democracy was recovering from its 
recent ‘‘dreadful dream’’ Mr. Bryan 
proceeds to bestow bitter invective 
in large chunks upon him in the 
Commoner. He says the only 
‘dreadful dream’’ Cleveland has had 
was the repudiation of his adminis- 
tration by an indignant Democracy. 
He charges that Cleveland made the 
White House ‘‘the rendezvous of 
cunning, predatory wealth and of 
delivering his administration to the 
control of corporations and syndi 
cates.’’ He says: 

‘f we could punish the betrayal 
of political confidence as we do the 
embezzlement of public money, he 
would be receiving the limit of the 
law, but instead of seeking forgive- 
ness for the wrong done by him to 
his party he nurses his resentment 
and waits impatiently for the party 
to apologize to him for not allowing 
him to lead it bodily into the Repub- 
lican camp. 

‘‘What excuse Gan there be fora 
Cleveland party? The Republican 
party Can serve every person that a 
Cleveland Democracy could serve. 
There is not a single issue upon 
which the Cleveland Democracy is 
prepared to make a fight; and its 
assumption of control in the party 
would be regarded as a treaty of 








to grow.—Seleocted. 
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BRIBERY OF CONGRESSMEN. THE PROCESSION THROUGH THE CABI- 


Only one member of President Mo- 
Kinley’s first Cabinet, Secretary 
Wilson, will be in his seat at the 
Cabinet table after May 1 (when Mr. 
Moody will succeed Secretary Long), 
and rumor has it that his disagree. 
ment with the President over the 
Cuban tariff question will result, not 
long hence, in a new Secretary of 
Agriculture. Since March 4, 1897, 
there have been three Secretaries of 
State (Sherman, Day and Hay), two 
Secretaries of the Treasury (Gage 
and Shaw), two Secretaries of War 
(Alger and Root), one Secretary of 
the Navy (Long), three Attorneys. 
General, (McKenna, Griggs, Knox,) 
three Postmasters-General (Gary, 
Smith, Payne), two Secretaries of 
the Interior (Bliss and Hitchcock), 
and one Secretary of Agriculture 
( Wilson). 

It is Secretary Long's disagree. 
ment with the Administration's 
expansion policy, the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.) believes, that 
causes his resignation, and it recalls’ 
in proof of this his recent speech in 
which he declares himself in favor 
of independence for the Filipinos, 
when the proper time comes, if they 
want it The Washington corre. 
spondents have long predicted this 
resignation, but have said that the 
Secretary did not want to. ‘retire 
under fire’’ while the Schley contro- 
versy was on; and his resignation 
now is taken to indicate‘that he be 
lieves the controversy is ended.— 
Literary Digest. 

The House spent Friday passing 
private pension bills. In all 215 were 
passed. alas 





POPULAR ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


This year for the fourth time—and 
this time unanimously—the House 
of Representatives has passed a reso- 
lution to amend the Conststution so 
that United States Senators shall 
hereafter be elected by the people of 
the several States instead of by the 
Legislatures. In previous years this 
resolution has never been allowed to 
come to a vote in the Senate—the 
committee in charge uniformly 
emothered it. This year, however, 
supporters of the resolution all over 
the country have been active in its 
behalf, and, since the unanimous ap- 
proval of the measure in the House, 
Senators have been fairly bom. 
bardedwith letters from constituents 
asking them nut to defeat the popu. 
lar will. Last week Senator Berry, 
of Arkansas, brought the matter be- 
fore the Senate by proposing that 
the committee in charge of the House 
resolution be asked to report it to the 
Senate. Senator McMillan, of Mich. 
igan, the chairman of the commit. 
tee, af once declared that the com. ‘ 
mittee intended to report the resolo- 
tion, but Senator Hoar, of Masea. 
chusetts, another member of the 
committee, made a strenuous pro- 
test against action uponit. Senator 
Hoar declared that the proposed 
change was revolutionary, and that 
its acceptance would imperil the 
equal representation of States in the 
Senate. This peril seems to the 
public distinctly far fetched. The 
proposed amendment would leave 
undisturbed the Constitutional pro. 
vision guaranteeing equal reprenta- 
tion in the Senate. Senator Penrose, 
of Pennsylvania, has attempted to 
give an apparent ground for Sena. 
tor Hoar’s fear by offering an amend- 
ment to the House rerolution pro. 
viding that each State shall be al. 
lowed an additional Senator for 
every half million people it has. This 
amendment, however, is merely pro- 
posed by an enemy of the House 
resolution in order, if possible, to 
bring ridicule uponits principle. It 
seems more likely to bring the ridi- 
cule upon its author, who ought to 
know that an amendment lessening 
the influence of the smaller States 
in the Senate is sure to be unpopn- 
lar—since the smaller States are a)- 
ways numerically in the majority— 
and that evenif his amendment se- 
cured the assent of two-thirds of the 
States it still could not become a 
the Constitution. The Constitution 
specifically stipulates that while any: 
other amendment may be adopted by 
the vote of two-thirds of the States, 
‘*no State, without its consent shall 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate.’’ Senator Penrose should 
read the Constitution before he at 
tampts to frighten the small States 
by a threatened loss of equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate —New York 
Outlook 
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Ina letter to C. W. Croty, of To 
mah, Wis,, 





peace with the Republicans on every 
important question.”’ 


President in 1904. 


Senator Mark Hanna . 
says he will not be a candidate for 
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The Progressive Farmer, April ', 1902. 
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THE LARGEST LIFE.* 


I lie upon my bed and hear and see. 

The moon is rising through the glistening trees ; 
And momently a great and sombre breeze, 

With a vast voice returning fitfully, 

Comes like a deep-toned grief, and stirs in me, 
Somehow, by some inexplicable art, 

A sense of my soul’s strangeness and its part 

In the dark march of human destiny. 

What am I, then, and what are they that pass 
Yonder, and love and laugh, and mourn and weep? 
What shall they know of me, or I, alas! 


Of them? Little. 


At times, as if from sleep, 


We waken to this yearning, passionate mood, 
And tremble at our spiritual solitude. 


Nay, never once to feel we are alone, 

While the great human heart around us lies ; 
To make the smile on other lips our own, 

To live upon the light in others’ eyes ; 

To breathe without a doubt the limpid air 
Of that most perfect love that knows no pain ; 
To say, I love you, only, and not care 
Whether the love come back to us again,— 
Divinest self-forgetfulness, at first 

A task, and then a tonic, then a need ; 

To greet with open hands the best and worst, 
And only for another’s wound to bleed : 

This is to see the beauty that God meant, 
Wrapped round with life, ineffably content. 


There is a beauty at the goal of life, 

A beauty growing since the world began, : 
Through every age and race, through lapse and strife, 
Till the great human soul] complete her span, 

Beneath the waves of storm that lash and burn, 

The currents of blind passion that appall, 

To listen and keep watch till we discern 

The tide of sovereign truth that guides it all; 


So to address our spirits to 


the height, 


And so attune them to the valiant whole, 

That the great light be clearer for our light, 
And the great soul the stronger for our soul: 

To have done this is to have lived, though Fame 
Remember us with no familiar name. 


—Archibald Lampman. 








SOME DUTIES OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


There is no doubt that nine-tenths 
of the unhappiness of married life 
isdue to the thoughtlessness with 
which young men and women enter 
imto the marriage state, without se. 
riously considering how much of 
happiness or misery depends upon 
the wise selection of a life compan- 
ion; and a misunderstanding of the 
responsibilities which marriage en- 
tails. To the other tenth, which 
goes to the making of the sum total 
of human unhappiness we may set 
down a misconception of the true re 
jations of husband and wife, and 
the failure to understand that they 
gannot with honor, enter into the 
privileges of the marriage state 
without also assuming its responsi- 
bilities. 


—o— 

A handsome face and form and 
fashionable attire and a certain 
amount of style are no guarantes of 
integrity of character or of those 
qualities which go to the making of 
an agreeable and congenial husband. 
And protestations of love and affec 
tion are not a surety for a comfor- 
table home or even for the necessi- 
ties of life. Neither is wit and 
heauty, showy accomplishments and 
social graces an assurance of a tem- 
perament or disposition capable of 
maintaining a home in the highest 
sense of the word, or a caring for the 
physical,mental and moral well-being 
of a family. And as the comfort 
and happiness of married life depend 
quite as much upon the practical and 
veal as upon the spirtual and ideal, 


‘it is the part of wisdom, on the part 


of young men and women, to con. 
sider these questions seriously in 
choosing their yoke fellows. 


—j— 

A refined and educated wife can 
ever expect to be happy with a 
coarse, illbred or illiterate husband, 
however handsome or well-to-do he 
may be. And a quiet, home lov 
ing man will not find his greatest 
happiness with a wife whose tastes 
and inolinations lead her to place so- 
siety and social position before her 
home life and the welfare of her 
family. And, too, the man who fur- 
nishes a comfortable home and pro- 
wides well for his family, and then 
wweare at his wife and uses coarse, 
vulgar language before his children, 
is no better than the man who has 
some regard for the proprieties of 
life, and yet fails in some other re- 
spect to do his duty as a husband 
and father. These truths only go to 
show how essential to future happi- 
ness it is for young people to consider 
well the wisdom of their choice before 
entering into a bond which reads, 
“Till death do us part,’’ for true it 

is that many 4 smiling face conceals 

an aching heart because of a lack of 

whe proper consideration of these 

prime factors of matrimonial felicity. 
—O— 

When a man elects to take to him- 
self a wife, he should expect to as. 





“This is. No. 33. of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, arranged especially for THE PRo- 
@mussive FARMER by the editor. In- this 
geries selections from the following authors 
ave already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Ms. Browning, Lord Byron, Campbell, Kugene 
Wield, Goldsmith, Leigh Hunt, Holmes, Omar 
Shayyam, Kipling 





sume the responsibility of the main- 
tenance of a home and a family. He 
should have some visible means of 
support and the disposition to pro. 
vide those dependent upon him with 
all of the comforts, and as many of 
the luxuries of life, as his means 
will allow; and he should do this 
willingly and gladly, instead of con 
sidering it a hardship to discharge 
the obligations which he voluntarily 
has assumed. The ideal husband is 
the one who takes a certain kind of 
pride in being the head of a family 
and seeing to it that the family in. 
come is fairly divided, and that his 
wife has her rightful share, and his 
family are reared in comfort and re- 
sspecitability, even if he cannot pro- 
vide them with luxuries. 
—o— 

When a woman marries she should 
expect to accept the natural restric- 
tions of domestic life, and the possi- 
bilities and probable contingencies 
of maternity, and she certainly has 
no right to complain of the obliga. 
tions if may entail. And even when 
the means are limited, and the work 
sometimes wearisome or seemingly 
unappreciated, under favorable con. 
ditions she need not develop into 
into an automatic machine which 
runs inrats and grooves and goes 
to pieces at the least disturance of 
the usual routine. 

a 

The ideal husband will see to it 
that his wife shall have all the 
rights and privileges which belong 
to her, not only as his wife, but asa 
woman. And that marriage im- 
poses no more restrictions or obliga. 
tions upon her than it does upon him- 
self. He will treat her as his equal, 
his companion and as his friend, 
and he will make his personal life 
and conversation as clean and pure 
as he desires hers to be. The wife 
should respect the individuality of 
the husband, and the husband should 
remember that his wife did not lose 
her identity when she took his name 
and became his wife. And when 
differences of opinion shall arise, 
each should be be willing to disouss 
the matter calmly and kindly with 
the other without rancor or recrim- 
ination, for be it remembered, that 
whenever there is difference between 
husband and wife, the trouble must 
fall most heavily upon the wife, from 
the very fact that the husband is 
free to go abroad, and among his 
friends or casual acquaintances, to 
live down or forget the irritating do. 
mestic disturbance, while the wife 
must stay at home and brood over 
the sublect until mole hills become 
mountains and clouds of dissensions 
obscure the sun of domestic happi-. 
ness The joys and the sorrows, the 
privileges and the obligations, the 
benefits and the burden-bearing 
should be mutual, in order that mar- 
riage may bring the happiness and 
contentment which was designed by 
the Creator when he saw that it was 
not good for man to be alone.—Mrs. 
Clarke-Hardy, in Farmers’ Voice. 


—_ oe 








Life is too short for mean anxieties. 
|—C, Kingsley. 


PARTNERS. 


Mrs. Lovell’s favorite niece was 
getting ready to marry. Mrs. Lov 
ell had quietly rejoiced over the en- 
gagement, and she spent much time 
and money preparing for the wed- 
ding and the new life to follow. 
But she was a strong, self-contained 
woman, who seldom made an exhibi 
tion of feeling, and the young man 
in the case, b3ing a little afraid of 
her, hardly knew whether tc regard 
her as a friend or as an enemy when 
she suddenly ‘“‘opened on him’”’ one 
day. 

‘‘Well, Joe,’’ she said, ‘‘what’s 
Nettie going to be—a beggar, a hired 
girl, or a partner?’ 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Lovell!’’ the young 
man gasped, ‘‘I don’t understand !”’ 

‘*Will she have to come to you for 
two cents every time she wants to 
buy a postage-stamp, or shall you 
make her an allowance every week, 
pay her wages, as you do the hired 
man, or take her into partnership, 
and let her help spend money as well 
as help earn it?’’ 

‘*Honestly, I hadn’t thought about 
money, or much of anything but 
Nettie herself,’’ the young man an- 
swered. 

“Time to begin !'’ said Mrs. Lovell, 
briskly. ‘‘It’s because young mar- 
ried folks don’t think that they get 
to falling apart sometimes. You don’t 
want Nettie to lose her self-reliance 
and turn into a woman like Mrs. Col 
laber, drooping and dependent and 
afraid to say her soul’s her own?”’ 
‘‘Of course not !’’ 

‘Better to make her a weekly al 
lowance than to break her spirit by 
having her beg for every penny, 
you think? Yes. The allowance 
system is correct in principle; it’s a 
recognition of the fact that the wo- 
wan earns money as well as the man. 
The trouble is, the man may fall into 
the notion that his duty ends when 
he pays, and a woman is liable to 
think her responsility ceases when 
she spends the allowance wisely. Then 
sentiment revolts at the notion of 
putting your wife on wages, don’t 
you think? Infact, considering that 
Nettie is a good business woman, it 
seems to me your wisest course is to 
make her a partner.”’ 

‘¢Tell me how.”’ 

‘‘Have a common purse, that she 
shall feel as free to go to as you are. 
Talk over your affairs with her. Let 
her have a voice in deciding how to 
invest a little surplus, whether in a 
new range or another cow. Trust 
her to help you save for the tax bill. 
She won’t go out and buy caramels 
at a time when she knows you need 
money—if she knows, mind. But 
if you keep her inthe dark about 
things, how can you blame her for 
wastefulness? 

‘Of course if a woman is a spend. 
thrift or a fool, my system won't 
apply. But there are not so many 
spendthrifts of my sex as there are 
skinflints of yours. The average 
woman can do more with a dollar 
than the average man oan, and if 
she feels that she has an equal inter- 
est in the firm, so as to speak, she'll 
do wonders in spending and saving, 
both. Take your wife into your 
confidence, Joe! It’s a sure way to 
get ahead—and be happy.’’—The 
Youth’s Companion. 





OUR TERRIBLE ENGLISH. 


‘‘The other day,’’ writes Eli Per. 
kins, I met a French gentleman at 
Saratoga, who thought he had mas. 
tered the English language. 

‘* “How do you do?’ I said, on ac- 
costing him. 

‘© ‘Do vat?’ he asked, ina puzzled 
manner. 

‘¢*] mean, how do you find your- 
self?’ 

‘* ‘Saire, I never lose myself !’ 

‘*¢¥You don’t understand me; I 
mean, how do you feel?’ 

‘* ‘How Ifeels? Oh, I feel smooth ; 
you shust feel me.’ ’’ 





ONE ON ROBSON. 


The Chicago Journal tells this 
story : 

‘Robson, do you know why you 
are like a donkey?” 

‘*Like a donkey?’’ echosd Robson, 
opening his eyes wide. ‘I don’t.’’ 

‘*Because your better half is stub- 
bornness itself.’’ 

The jest pleased Robson immensely , 
for he at once saw the opportunity 
of a glorious dig at his wife. So, 
when he got home he said: 

‘‘Mrs. Robson, do you know why I 
am like a donkey?’’ He waited a 
moment expecting his wife to give 
itup. But shedidn’t. She looked 
at him somewhat pityingly, as she 
answered, ‘“‘I suppose it’s because 





you were born so.’’—New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 


SHAKESPEARE IS AN EDUCATION. 


+ 





tist is to Gain a Fine Conception of Life. 

Every one ought to know his Shake- 
speare ; for the plays constitute, on 
the whole, the foremost text-book 
which our race has given to the 
world. The matter of supreme im- 
portance is his conception of life and 
the noble art in which it is embodied. 
To live with the poet in familiar in- 
tercourse, by constant reading with 
an open mind and heart, responsive 
to the power and sensitive to the 
beauty which penetrate and inform 
the plays, is to receive from him the 
most searching influence and the 
deepest pleasure. The end cf art is 
to deepen and intensify the sense of 
life and this end is missed when one 
becomes absorbed in the study of 
language, form, conditions and cir. 
cumstances. 
these things is essential, but the 
emphasis of interest and of study 
ought to rest on the invisible soul 
and body of a work of art.—Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, in the April Ladies’ 
Heme Journal. 


Some men deal in facts, and call 
Bill Jones a liar. They get knocked 
down. Some men deal in subter-. 
fuges, and say that Bill Jones’ father 
was a kettle rendered liar, and that 
his mother’s name was Sapphira, 
and that any one who believes in the 
Darwinian theory should pity rather 
than blame their son. They get dis- 
liked. But your tactful man says 
that since Baron Munchausen no one 
has been so chuck full of bully remi- 
niscences as Bill Jones; and when 
that comes back to Bill he is half 
tickled to death, because he doesn’t 
know that the higher criticism has 
hurt the Baron's reputation. That 
man gets the trade.— ‘‘ John Graham’s 
Letters.” 








THE DECORATIVE POSSIBILITIES IN 
VINES. 


Vines, indeed, may cover a multi. 
tude of sins—foundations, bare walls, 
unsightly board fences, often cov: 
ered with signs, and unpainted sheds ; 
vines may serve as a screen, and 
give privacy to the yard; vines may 
give a shady nook in the little cor- 
ner that has so often worried us to 
care for. But above all, vines may 
make our houses homes indeed, 


stateliest mansion. There is such an 
endless variety of vines, and most of 
them are so easily cultivated that 
they appeal to the veriest novice or 
the busiest housewife. In planting 
you man have all of one kind or 
choose many varieties. For quick 
effects over balconies, fence or 
screen the morning glory, moon. 
flowers, nasturtiume, Cobsex scandens 
and cypress-vine give most pleasing 
effects. For slower and more per- 
manent results are the ivies, wood- 
bines, honeysuckles and their kind. 
—E. L. Shuey, in the Apri) Woman’s 
Home Companion. 





LIKELY .TO BE MISCONSTRUED. 


A writer in an eastern periodical, 
after recounting General Brooke’s 
experiences as a soldier—and many of 
them were thrilling—says: 

‘“‘The general has been twice mar- 
ried. It will thus be seen that his 
war record is a distinguished one.’’ 

We have no wish to be hypervriti- 
cal, but it does seem asif the sen- 
tences quoted ought to been kepta 
little further apart. — Cleveland 
Leader. 


AN EFFECTIVE PERORATION. 

Sheridan was one day much an 
noyed by a fellow-member of the 
House of Commons, who kept orying 
out every few minutes, ‘Hear! 
hear!’’ During the debate he took 
occasion to describe a political con- 
temporary that wished to play rogue, 
but had only sense enough to act 
fool. ‘‘Where,’’ exclaimed he, with 
great emphasis, ‘‘where shall we 
find a more foolish knave or a more 
knavish fool than he?’ ‘Hear! 
hear !’’ was shouted by the trouble. 
some member. Sheridan turned 
round, and, thanking him for the 
prompt information, sat down amid a 
general roar of laughter. 

A RAILROAD MAN. 

This is the way the railroad man 
heard the conundrum : 

‘‘At what time shortly before 
noon is it three o’clook? Ata quar- 
ter of twelve, because a quarter of 
twelve is three.”’ 

And this is the way he worked it 
off on his friends: 

‘‘At what time shortly before noon 
is it three o’clock? At eleven forty- 
five, because eleven forty five is 
three. lt doesn’t sound right, either, 








blame it, but that’s the way [ heard 
it.’’—Chioago Tribune. 


Mr. Mabie Says to Know the Great Drama- 


Some knowledge of |’ 


adding grace and beauty to even the 


Our Social Chat. 


# EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N. 0. # 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have someof the 
most wiloawake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and someof the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join b 
us a letter on some subject of general interes 
and writing thereafter as often as ible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and t- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish an real name to ‘+4 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE muat, as a rul 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 
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AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


There is no part of our country so 
folorn or poverty-stricken but 
Mother Nature has endowed with 
beauties incomparable, if indolent 
man only can be induced to aid her 
efforts. 

A house set on a bare hill with no 
‘trees surrounding it and no lawn, no 


flowers, but just the weeds or perhapy| 


a cotton patch within a few feet of 
the door steps, is no home for a wo- 
man whose very soul longs for 
beauty. 

Have you ever thought how much 
you, individually, could do to make 
the house and surroundings attrac 
tive? Evenif you have no money 
to spend for flower seed the yard 
could be made pretty with grass. 
Despised grass that troubles you so 
much while you are cultivating your 
crop, is a thing of beauty when it is 
allowed to cover nature's scars near 
the home. Grass and flowers in the 
yard seem really congenial compan- 
ions. One is incomplete without the 
other. The deep dark green is a fit 
setting for the brilliance of the flow- 
ers and many colored foliage. 

One yard that I thought especially 
pretty bad the green lawn broken 
only by two circles of coleas, one on 
each side of the front entrance. 

All of us may have ferneries; and 
what is daintier or prettier than 
a fern? The trouble of uprooting 
and planing them is all they cost us, 
and any shady nook about the yard 
will constitue an ideal home for 
them, provided you place a few 
rocks for them to cool their roots 
under. 

Did you know that the lovely little 
forget-me-nots grow wild in some 
parts of our State? Look and see if 
you can find any, and be sure to plant 
a few pieces with the ferns. 

Another shady spot oan be filled 
with nasturtiums; indeed they grow 
vigerously and bloom profusely all 
summer in almost any placeif you 
allow them good soil. I am almost 
ready to say that there is more satias- 
faction in one paper of nasturtium 
seed than in any half dozen other 
less known varieties of flowers. 

There is nothing prettier than the 
old fashioned pink, unless we except 
the magnificent new ones of the same 
family ; and and they all delight in 
the sunshine. 

Roses are pretty, but unless they 
are properly pruned and mulched the 
finest varieties will deteriorate un- 
til you will emphatically deciare that 
the rose you see in your yard is not 
the one you thought that you bought. 

Zinnias will pay you for the space 
they occupy, and are almost all col- 
ors save blue and purple. These 
tints the asters will supply, indeed 
there are no flowers that I admire 
more than the aster family. 

For an old stump or tree which 
often may well remain where it is, 
plant Japan Ivy and Virginia 
creeper. The creeper is especially 
good for a briok or stone surface, as 
it needs no tying and very little 
training. 

For verandas, porches, fences, etc., 
set woodbine, wisteria, clematis, 
hardy hop, climbing roses or honey- 
suck!e. 

Let us have a flower garden for 
flowers to look at, to workin, and 
enjoy and to supply our homes and 
friends. Just here let me suggest 
that each child be allowed a space at 
least a yard square in which to plant 
and cultivate his or her favorite 
flowere. You will be astonished at 
the interest they will manifest and 
the success that will crown their 
efforts ; besides it will awaken alove 
for nature study which may in after 
years avail them much and lessen 
your anxiety. Those who have not 
sown or lovingly tended a flower gar- 
den have missed a rich feast of 
real rest and enjoyment. 

I regret that there are not a 


larger number of contributors this 
week. Mrs. Z B. P. hasa good letter 
on ‘“Contentment,’’ and Maybelle 
talks interestingly of personal jnfiu- 
ence. 

The competion for the book offered 
as a prize by the Editor of Tum Pro 
GRESSIVE FARMER expires to-day, and 
in next week’s paper I hope to be 
able to give the name of the success. 





ful competitor. AUNT JENNIE, 





Lie 


CONTENTMENT. 


—_—— 


DeaR Aunt JENNIE —] 
Editor Poe has offered a boo 
best letter on Sccial Chat 
February or March. 
where he has given us an 
subject to write on, soI rls 
to choose our own subjects and wri “ 
as we please. ” 

I would like to give the Chat a 
few thoughts on * Contentment." 
which is in my estimation rather 
to be desired than gold and silver,” 
For gold and silver cannot ang do 
not bring contentment, neither does 
it bring the happiness that content. 
ment does. I do not mean the con. 
tentment that is born of laziness, to 
settle down with anything or noth. 
ing and not try to doany better ; bug 
the contentment that is born of God 
that does the very best it can for it 

self and friends, and then is content. 
ed with the results, be it littic or 
much, good or bad; that profits by 
mistakes instead of worrying ang 
fretting over them. 

When misfortunes come do not 
give up and eay we were born for bag 
luck. I for one do not believe in 
luck. But remember we have a loy. 
ing Father who loved us sufficiently 
to give His Son for,us, who guards 
our destiny ; and if he chastens us it 
is for our good here and hereafter. 
We should try to get the lesson he 
wishes us to learn out of each trial 
and testing. Then give it all to Him 
and trust Him to help us and be con. 
tent. Instead of worrying over our 
poor crops and misfortunes last year 
and giving up in despair and grumb. 
ling, let us count our blessings and 
see if we did not get more than we 
deserved Then thanking God that 
we have as much as we have, let us 
go to work with renewed energy and 
faith, and ask God to give us the 
proper rain and sunshine for our 
crops this year. 

Instead of worrying and fretting 
over our positions in life, and desir. 
ing some one else’s chance and 
means, let us remember we are in our 
place and should endeavor to make it 
bright and happy. When we see 
some one else prettier or better 
dressed than we are, instead of cov- 
eting their beauty or dress, let us 
remember that we would be a misfit 
in her place, but we have our place; 
and by doing the best we can and be- 
ing content, we can not only make 
ourselves happy, but those around 
us. 

One of the greatest men the world 
has known had found true happiness 
when he said, ‘‘ Be content with such 
things as ye have: for he hath said, 
I will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee.”’ Heb. 13:5. ‘‘ Having food 
and raiment let us be therewith con- 
tent.”’ 1 Tim. 6:8. ‘‘ Godliness with 
contentment is great gain. 1 Tim. 
6:6. ‘‘I have learned in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content.” 
Phil. 4:11. 
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Mrs. Z. B. P. 
McDowell County, N. C. 


POWER OF INFLUENCE. 





DEaR AUNT JENNIE :—I have boon 
a silent reader of the Social Chat for 
sometime and I am now going 60 
ask permission to join. 

The subject I have chosen isa very 
broad one for an _ inexperienced 
writer. But it is one which I think 
should be impressed upon our minds. 

No doubt many of us go from day 
to day and never once stop to think 
that our influence either for good oF 
evil, is being felt by all around us. 
No matter how poor we may be, oF 
what may be our station in life, that 
wonderful power of influence will 
still be felt by some one. Therefore 
we should be very careful what wé 
do and say. Some times we feel that: 
our lives are of very little impor 
tance and that what we do snd say 
will affect no one but ourselves. 
This isa mistake. We should re 
member that our influence will live 
long after we have passed away: 
Little deeds often exert great influ- 
ence, and we should never let an OP: 
portunity pass to speak a kind word 
or doa kind deed, thereby making 
our own lives happier, and perhap§ 
causing some one else to follow oUF 
example. 

Much love to Aunt Jennie and all 
the Chatterers. MAYBELLE. 


—_—__—5 2 


KEEPING HIS PLACE. 

Irate Mamma—“‘Why didn’t yo? 
get the things I sent you to the store 
for?’’ 

Son—I had to wait #0 long I for 
got what you wanted.”’ 

Mamma—‘‘Then why didn’t 
come back and find out?” 

Son—‘‘I was afraid, you :nowW, if 
I left to come back I would lose ™Y 


you 





turn.”’ 
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Children’s Column. 
— y WOULDN'T FRET. 





#LORENCE A JONES. 
‘ttle lad, with flashing eyes 
Dott sot t cheeks where the swift red 
ies 
aeape has grieved you, dear; I 


set how it harts ; words can hart so! 

Bat listen, laddie—don’t you hear 

The old clock ticking loud and clear? 

i¢ says, ‘Dear heart, let us forget— 

] w-o-u-l-d-n’-6 f-r-e-t, I w-o-u 1-d-n’-¢ 
f-r 8 t y"" 


little girlie, what’s gone 


Why, 
wrong? Z 
My song: ird’s drooping, hushed her 


The *rorla has used you ill, you say? 
Ah, sweetheart, that is just its way. 
It doesn’t mean to be unkind, 

§o, little lassie, never mind ; 

The old clock ticks, “Forget, forget, 
[ w.o-u-l-d-n’-t f-r-e-t, I w-o u-l-d-n’-¢ 
fre!” —Selected. 

TAUGHT HIM TO SEE. 

Again and again are we surprised, 
when the secret of some man’s su0- 
oeas has been revealed to us, to find 
that in itself itis a simple matter, 
put that a wonderful amount of 
patience, thoroughness and concen- 
tration has been necessary. 

When Benjamin West, the Quaker 
artist, was a young man, acelebrated 
German artist, Professor Camper, 
paid a visit to England. His facility 
and power of drawing struck all 
English artists with amazement. 
His drawings, not only of the human 
figure, but of animal and vegetable 
nature, possessed all the decision, 
correctness and purity of tracings 
from the most deeply studied works. 

West and his brother-artists in- 
quired by what means, or course of 
study, he had acquired such extra- 
ordinary and almost miraculous 
powers. 

“When I was @ young man,”’ he 
answered, ‘‘there came to Germany 
an Italian artist, possessing all that 
power of drawing which you imagine 
Ihave acquired. I put to him the 
same question that you have asked 
me. He replied that he would teach 
me to do the same, an: that he 
would send me something or other 
todraw from. Next day I received 
from him a present of eggs, which I 
found particularly good. 

“A few days afterward I went to 
him to remind him of his promise. 
Inreply he asked : 

“Did you not receive the eggs I 
sent you?’ 

“*Yes,’ said I, and thanked him 
for them, adding how excellent and 
fresh they were. 

‘What!’ said he. 
them ?’ 

“*To be sure I did.’ 

“Why, I sent them for you to 
draw from.’ 

“‘Draw from? Why, surely, if I 
drew one, I should draw all; are 
they not all alike?’ 

“*You think so now, no doubt,’ he 
replied, ‘but you will find a differ- 
ence in both their form and char- 
acter when you draw from them. 
Get some eggs and draw from them, 
then tell me whether they are all 
alike.’ 

“I did so and soon discovered so 
much difference that they seemed to 
lose all resemblance, except that all 
were white and of an oval shape. 

“‘Now,’ said my Italian friend, 
‘your eyes are opened to see that 
until now you have been blind with- 
out knowing it.’ "’ 

It was thoroughness of observa- 
tion, as wellas of execution, that 
the artist neeled, and thoroughness 
insome form must enter into the 
work of each one of usif we hope 


to gain success.—Young People’s 
Weekly. 


——____.g. 


TO FARMER BOYS. 


I want to tell the boys how I am 
making my own spending money. It 
is a mistake for boys to depend on 
their parents for every nickel they 
Spend. Last summer my mother 
8ave my brother and I the use of a 
Piece of ground in which we planted 
Cow peas and made $3 on them. We 
also picked and sold 21 gallons of 
dewherries. We are now making 
Tabbit traps and expect to make 
Several dollars. Boys (and girls, 
too), learn to be independent. Do 
hot run to town every spare time 
‘nd bein some bad Way. You will 
never make a man of yourself in 
that way.—Edmund Kuhnel, Sey- 
mour, Mo., in Practical Farmer. 


‘Did you eat 
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Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
At midnight, stumbling o’er a toy : 
Gee whizz! In simply skin that 
boy.” —Catholic Standard. 





Christian Life Column. 


THE AFTER-GLOW. 





Twilight was falling at the close of 
a chilly fallday. A young girl and 
her mother were walking beside a 
broad river, looking at the smooth, 
dark water on whose surface every 
passing cloud was faithfully por- 
trayed. Suddenly the girl, witha 
little shiver, exclaimed : 

“Oh, what a gloomy evening, 
mamma! Everything is gray, every- 
where! It fairly gives one the blues. 
Do let’s go home, please !”’ 

Her mother looked up. Gray dis 
tance hid the islands, gray clouds 
were sailing above, their dull tints 
and outlines reproduced in the gray 
water below. Everything looked 
lifeless and dismal—a gray evening, 
indeed ! 

But as they turned homeward, 
both mother and daughter gave a 
little ory of delight. All along the 
western sky blazed the afterglow, 
glorious in tints of orange, crimson 
and gold, and lighting up the river 
in flaming colors. No grayness in 
that direction! How could they 
have thought this a gloomy evening ! 
And they stood drinking in the 
beauty of the scene, with a warm 
glow at their hearts because of the 
brightness so suddenly contrasted 
with the monotony of the gray land- 
scape which still stretched bleak and 
drear behind. 

If you are walking to-day beneath 
gray clouds of trouble, or facing 
hopelessly a dead level of monotony 
stretching in seeming endlessness 
before and around you, wait a bit 
and see if you cannot catch a bright 
ray which comes as the after-glow 
from mercies already received, that 
will give you faith and cheer and 
enable you to go hopefully forward. 
—Young People’s Weekly. 





A COMMON CRUELTY. 


If acoused of cruelty in daily life, 
we should probably resent it indig- 
nantly, yet every time a person in- 
flicts an evil mood upon his house. 
hold or upon his fellow-workers he 
is treating them cruelly. Most of 
us are guilty at times, and we never 
stop to think that our innocent vic- 
tims are utterly defenseless. Con- 
sider how quickly all members of the 
family suffer when one brings his 
depression to the breakfast table; 
how easily good spirits are quenched 
by one person’s moroseness; how 
readily an atmosphere of nervous- 
ness, of ill nature, of physical pain 
makes itself felt when there is no 
effort at self-control! Evena sulky 
maid in the kitchen can bring dis- 
comfort to the whole household. No 
one has a right to inflict his bad 
feelings upon others, and we realize 
this when we are the victims. But 
if we have not slept well, or if we 
have a headache after a wearisome 
day, or if some business matter has 
gone wrong, where is our own cheer- 
fulness? Our shortcomings should 
help us to make excuses for other 
people’s tempers, but our sufferings 
should teach us the cruelty of self- 
indulgence.—Congregationalist. 





HELPING OTHERS. 


The best way to help. one’s self is 
to help others. This isnot the view 
worldly men take. They imagine 
that the more they do for others the 
less they have left for themselves. 
They get all they can, give as little 
as possible, and keep all they can. 
The do not give to heip the poor, to 
build great institutions for educa- 
tional and charitable uses, because 
they believe that giving will dimin- 
ish their store and weaken them- 
selves. When they give at all they 
try to do soin such a way that all 
men will know it in order to make it 
work for their own good after all. 
They give for themselves, and not 
for others.—Dr. Buckley. 


ee 


NOT PAID FOR IT. 





—_ 


‘“‘Are you paid anything for swear- 
ing?’ Eli Perkins once asked a com- 
mercial traveler. 

‘No; 1 do it for nothing.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the lecturer, ‘‘you 
work cheap. You lay aside your 
character as a gentleman, inflict pain 
on your friends, break a command- 
ment and lose your own soul—and 
for nothing! You do certainly work 
cheap—very cheap.’’—Epworth Her- 
ald. 


More hearts pine away in seoret 
anguish for unkindness from those 
who should be their comforters, than 
for any other calamity in life.— 
Young. 











STOPS THE COUGH 
AND WORKS OFF THE COLD. 
tive Brom: uinine Tablets cure a cold 
ayo pa ys No Pay. ' Price 25 cen 


The Progressive Farmer, April 1 1962 


__ Nature Study. 


AMONG THE PINES. 








No. 9 of the Series of Nature Study Articles 
Prepared for The Progressive Farmer by 
Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N.C. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Every tree hasa distinct charac- 
ter of its own, so that when you 
look at a tree, from its general ap- 
pearance you say, ‘‘That is a maple, 
or that is a pine.”’ 

When you look more closely you 
will discover that this ability to 
recognize a tree at sight is due to 
the leaves and their arrangement on 
the branches. This is especially true 
of the evergreen trees. Evergreens 
are so named because they always 
appear to be covered with leaves. 
But for the soft carpet of pine 
needles under your feet, you would 
think that the evergreens never shed 
their leaves. We know that their 
leaves surely fall; but who of us 
have ever seen them fall? The fall 
ing of the leaves of the oak and 
maple is a familiar sight. Not so 
with the pine and other evergreens. 
If you look closely you will discover 
that towards the end of the branches 
are most leaves, while the interior 
part of the branch is quite bare, 
yet leaf scars are there which show 
that they once bore leaves. 

A closer look at the leaves of some 
of the common evergreens will be 
interesting. 

The pine is the commonest ever- 
green of this section, but of pines 
there are many varieties growing 
side by side. When the leaves are 
borne in clusters of jive you may 
know that it is 

THE WHITE PINE. 

The leaves are soft and very slen- 
der, from three to four inches long. 
Examine a pine twig and and try to 
determine the age of the leaves. The 
last growth will be found atthe end 
of the twig these leaves are one 
one year old. Trace back from the 
end, try to locate the growth of the 
previous year by the ‘“‘joint’’ mark- 
ings. The leaves on this part of the 
twig are two years old. Continue 
the examination you will possibly 
find some leaves on the previous 
year’s growth. On the partof the 
twig produced four seasons ago you 
will probably find no leaves. The 
different growths on the evergreens 
are not so plainly marked as on the 
oaks and maples but a whorl of 
branches about the limb usually 
marks the season’s growth. 

The white pine cones, in which the 
seeds are born,e are conspicuous. 
They are five or six inches long and 
somewhat curved. Examine a cone, 
find out where the seeds are at- 
tached. Do the seeds ripen the same 
yeur that the cone is formed? Collect 
some cones and notice how they re- 
tain their seeds and how they shed 
their seeds. 

THE PITCH PINE 

is different from the white pine in 
many ways. Its leaves are in olus- 
ters of threes. At the base of the 
leaf cluster is a scaly sheath which 
‘remains after the leaf has fallen, 
while in the white pine it soon dis- 
appears. The leaves of the pitch 
pine are larger and quite stiff in 
comparison with the white pine, 
and they extend straight out from 
the branches. The cones of the 
pitch pine, too, are very unlike those 
of the white pine. They are obovoid 
in shape and are often borne in 
clusters of two or more and some- 
times remain on the tree for several 
years after the seeds have ripened 
and scattered. 

The white pine isa valuable lum- 
ber tres while the pitch pine does 
not grow large enough to be of use 
as timber, but hasanother use which 
makes it a valuable produot in this 
State. 

THE SHORT LEAF PINE 

has dark green slender leaves from 
three to five inches long with the 
leaf clusters commonly arranged in 
twos, rarely in threes. The tree 
may be easily recognized by its 
long straight trunk with a broad 
oval crown of foliage. The bark is 
of a brownish red. The cones of this 
tree are quite different from other 
pines. They are rarely two inches 
long and are covered with short 
spines. The shortleaf pine grows in 
the cpland regins of this State and 
is rarely found along the coast. It 
produces some seed each year and 
once in three years it yields a full 
harvest. The short leaf pine has a 
great tendency to spring up in old 
fields and the more open woods. It 
is also a valuable lumber tree. 

One of the trees of greatest com 
mercial value in the State is the 

LONG LEAF PINE. 
It is usually found in the low lands 





ta. 'or the coastal plain. Its leaf clusters 


are in threes and vary from ten to 
fifteen inches in length. The long 
leaf pine bears seed rarely, not of- 
tener than once in five years but the 
yields at these times is very large 
and the young plants are very num- 
erous after a seed year. In this 
State the long leaf pine some times 
grows to a height of ninety five feet. 
The cones of this tree are slightly 
oval in shape and are from six to 
ten inches long. The cones are pro- 
vided with a short blunt spine and 
the scales are quite thick. 

The pine which supplies us with 

most of our fuel, which yields some , 
turpentine, and which is found in 
more or less abundance throughout 
the State is 
THE LOBLOLLY PINE. 
The leaves are from six to ten inches 
in length,are slender,and light green 
in color. The leaf cluster is usually 
in threes with a rather long close 
sheath. The somewhat oblong cone 
is from three to fourinchesin length 
and is provided with numerous short 
rigid spines. This tree bears its 
seeds every year, and very abund- 
antly every two years. The loblolly 
pine is commonly distributed, and 
its method of ripening its seed an 
nually makes it one of the best types 
for observation. 


Woman’s Work. 


THE LATEST SPRING FASHION NOTES. 


Sleeves are increasing very day in 
size, and it seems not at all unlikely 
that before the summer we shal) be 
wearing the flowing sleeves so fash- 
ionable in the early forties. 

The prominence of stripes and 
small checks in all the new spring 
and summer materials is very 
marked, and applies to silk and 
washable fabrics as well as to woolen 
goods. 

White skirts will prove popular 
again during the coming white and 
cotton season, for such goods are in 
full sway, andocool, dainty, freshly 
laundered frocks will this summer 
reign supreme. 

Braid laces describe well the new 
laces made of white washable braids 
for summer gowns. These laces 
come in lovely patterns and in vari- 
ous widths suitable for skirt as well 
as for bodice trimming. 

For morning and all informal oc- 
casions pretty and sensible blouse 
and skirt gowns will be much more 
worn than they were last year. 
Linen, Madras, duck and Holland 
will be much in evidence for these 
gowns. 

The new hats remain, in nine cases 
out of ten, low and flat both as to 
shape and style of trimming, show- 
ing a very decided tendency to fall 
low over the hair in the back, and to 
droop well over the edges of the 
brim at all times. This fashion is 
decidedly a pretty one, especially in 
summer hats, as laces and flowers 
can be used most effectively in this 
manner. Many of the larger hats 
show uneven brims, the edges bound 
with silk and wired into drooping, 
and downward or sharply upward 
curves, becoming to any face.—April 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Do not permit the children to form 
the habit of disputing and quarreling 
with each other. It may be pre- 
vented, like other bad habits, by 
watchfulness, particularly if the 
training is begun when the children 
are very young. Separation is the 
best punishment, breaking up the 
play and taking away the oause of 
the dispute. Children are social be- 
ings and do not like to play alone. 
They dislike solitude, and if they 
find it is invariably the result of 
quarreling they will take pains to be 
more amiable so as not to be forced 
into it.—Selected. 














Every garden should have a corner 
devoted to fiowers grown for the 
purpose of cutting. The best flowers 
for this purpose are sweet peas, 
sweet alyssum, scabiosa, aster, ten- 
week stock, calliopsis, pblox, nastur- 
tiums and Marguerite carnations.— 
Eben E Rexford. 








Every mother can have, fr: our 
book on the disorders of ebitdren— 


stomach troubles, worms, ete. It will 


save many @ medical bill. It teaches 
the use of 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood, Tt bas 
cured children for 60 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents. 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 











bs) No Smoke House. Smok eat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. 
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$ PEELE’S COLLEGE, WORTH CAROLINA'S HIGH GRADE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. we 











Thorough. Reliable. Endorsed by the Best People. 

$ Full Graduates of good character placed in positions. Day and night sessions. Elec- 
tric lights. Steam heat. Elevator service. Unirorm rates, $35.00 percourse. We run our 
own boarding house—a modern one, with water, baths, etc. It is a pleasure to be a mem- 

¢ ber of this school. JUDSON PEELE, President, GREENSBORO, W. C. 
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DO YOU SHOOT? Sn 


If you do you should send your name and address on a postal card for @~ 


WINCHESTER 


TUN CATALOGUE. e IT’S FREE? 
} Itillastrates and describes all the different Winchester Rifles Shotguns and 
Ammunition, and contains much valuable information. Send at once to the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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with the LOWEST FACTORY PRIOES, com- 

plete gt — ores (Paget y t will 
nying . also lains 

of selling direct.— = Fin ete: 


A Plan that Fully Protects Every 
Buyer Against Loss or Dissatisfaction. 
/ ‘actory and General Office, Columbus, Ohie. 
I} Western Office and Distributing House, St. Louis, Me. 
The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 
Write to the &t. Louis. 
nearest office Columbus. 











SHOES 


FOR 


$5.00 $3.50 


Is made in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


Wef[think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $3 50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

















‘‘ America’s Greatest Family Magazine.” 


The Ledger Monthly 


FEATURES FOR 1902. 
Departments and Special Articles: 


Current Fashions. Home Cooking. 
Thoughts Affecting the Life of a Young Girl. 
Good Health. Plants and Flowers. 
The Social Side of Church Work. Ledger Model Houses. 
Album of Celebrities of To day. 
Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


ONLY 6 CENTS,--- The Ledger Monthly Patterns.---ONLY 6 CENTS, 


The Pattern Department of the Ledger Monthly is one of its strongest features. Pat- 
te: ns of all the styles illustrated and described in the Fashion Department each month 
are furnished to snbs:ribers at the nominal pee of 6 CENTS EACH The Ledger 
Monthly Patters a e equal to any yattern on the market and are guaranteed accu- 
rately cut and perfect fitting The Pattern Department is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers, and the privileges of this department are alone worth the priceof the 
magazine to any woman who does her home dressmaking. 


PREMIUM LIST FREE. =| = SAMPLE COPY FREE: 


Some of our agents prefer working for ai If you will mention this paper when you 
elegant premiums rather than for cash com-| write we will send you a sample copy of the 








missions. If you do, send for list. Ledger Monthly Free. 
Agents make money taking subscriptions for 
the Ledger Monthly. Write for Particulars. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
““Yooress THE LEDGER PUBLISHING CO,, 220 Fourth dve., New York 


Ke We will send the Ledger Monthly and THe ProGressivE FARMER both 
one year for $1.90. Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N.C, 


House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 


Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. EK. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 
of the Farm and Fireside. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborate. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—All the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed ont, 
and the reasons for their selection 
given. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. It con- 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they*keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, mos), 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and THe PRoGrRessive Far- 
MER one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 


Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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Correspondence. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRIAL EDU. 
CATION. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

You will find enclosed $1, for 
which please send your valuable 
paper to me at Keith, N.C. I con- 
sider it money well invested in order 
that the euperintendent of the farm 
may be better prepared to keep up 
with the improved ideas on agricul- 
ture that are set forth each week in 
your columns, as many an article is 
worth to the thoughtful mind more 
than the cost of the paper. 

We can no longer doubt that we will 
have tu change our mode of farming 
in Eastern Carolina, since so many of 
the farm laborers (negroes) have bs- 
come disinterested and are continu. 
ally leaving. Our only hope seems 
to bein the small farm, diversified 
crops, well and economically cz'ti 
vated. 

Had we realized thirty years ag>, 
that we, by nature in the way of soit 
and climate, have the garden spot 
(if not the garden) of the United 
States, and had abandoned the false 
pride, which was one of the blights 
that followed slavery, if rich and poor 
alike had been taught it was no dis- 
grace to work, but a disgrace to re- 
main ignorant and in idleness—hed 
this policy peen pursued, now in- 
stead of sesing here and there im- 
proved farming, our entire country 
would be a garden spot where intel- 
ligence reigns in such force that 
reason would govern and not preju- 
dice, and the political demagogue 
with his deception would have no 
following. 

Another false idea that has hurt 
us was that the bright boy must have 
all the advantages at the University 
or some higher college, (many times 
at the sacrifice in the way of negle ct 
ing the education of the other chil- 





‘ dren,) and when finished his col- 


legiate course was made to believe 
that he would be throwing away his 
life unless he entered professional 
lines. This crowding of every branch 
that does not require manual labor 
to make a living, must havea ten 
dency to impoverish either by failure 
or emigration. The result has been 
the South with all its natural advan- 
tages, instead of being in the lead, is 
far behind. 

We have grown top-heavy with 
too many lawyers, etc, and not 
enough educated boys and girls on 
industrial lines. If they were, then 
they would see the importance of 
improving our many natural advan 
tages and needs, the lack of which 
has caused the young men to flock to 
the cities to take clerkships at much 
smaller salaries than they could 
make on their farms. 
trained industrially, hand and mind, | 
it would enable them to determine 
the best mode of getting the proper 
results from the various soils, crops, 
etc. I have never been highly in 
favor of State aid to higher educa) 
tion to send out professions, whe 
so many poor children were growin 
up in ignorance, though I do not be- 
lieve the State could do better in the 
way of developing its own resources, 
as well as developing the mind of its 
people, than to add an industrial de. 
partment to its free schools, cer- 
tainly one in each township. 

When this is done the men will 
not be found seeking clerkships, and 
80 many young girls going to factor 
ies, in the cities without voice, but 
they will become masters of their 
own farms and homes, rightly the 
rulers of their country. 

B. F. Keita 

New Hanover Co., N. C. 





MEMORIES OF OTHER DAYS. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

As Ihave read a few articles in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER on the 
ways and happenings of ye olden 
times, a few lines from my pen may 
not be amiss. 

Tam not an old man, but I can re 
member the changes that have taken 
place within the last thirty-five or 
forty years. I remember when farm- 
ers plowed with shop-made plows 
with shafts to them and six times 
in arow of corn every time that 
they went over it, and when a buggy 
was seldom seen at church on Sun. 
day. The best and well-to-do people 
only could afford to own carriages. 
Horseback riding was very fashion 
able forty and fifty years ago. At 
church there could be seen horse 
blocks for ladies to mount and dis- 
mount their steeds on. Calico dresses 


Loss OF FLEsH, cough, and pain 
on the chest may not mean consump 
tion, but are bad signs. Allen’s 
Lung Balsam loosens the cough and 
heals inflamed air passages. Nota 
grain of opium in it. 


















If they were | 


were worn by the most fashionable 
ladies to church. The older people 
tell us that young ladies wore their 
old or work-day shoes and carried 
their Sunday shoes on their arms 
until they got insight of the church ; 
then they would sit on a log and put 
on their Sunday shoes. 

We had to pay 12% cents per yard 
for calico; 10 cents each for spool 
cotton, 25 cents and 30 cents per 
pound for green coffee; 12+4 per 
pound for brown sugar and 20 cents 
for white—there was no granulated 
sugar then. The writer has paid 10 
cents per box for parlor matches; 
you can buy a dozen boxes now for 
the same price. We paid $5 fora 
turning plow and 25 cents for plow 
points and 10 cents each for plow 
bolts ; $7 and $8 for a barrel of flour 
There were only about three grades 
of flour atthat time. We had to 
pay $15, $20 and $25 for a nice suit 
of clothes, $2.50 $3 and $5 for a pair 
of Sunday shoes; $2.50 to $5 for a 
hat. 

There were no sewing machines 
and all of our clothes were made by 
hand, as were our shoes and many 
other things. Our shoe strings, 
hame strings, axe helves, hoe helves, 
single-trees, etc., weremade by hand 
and at home. 

The first wagon that my father 
used after the writer was old enough 
to ride on one was made by his 
brother in his shop at home. It was 
made with wooden axles with skeins, 
all home made and all by one man; 
sold for about $50 to $75. 

At this time groat improvements 
have taken place and a great many 
conveniences have taken the place 
of things that have long been set 
aside as useless. If we had to return 
to those same old ruts, if would 
seem that we should starve to death. 


RURALIST. 
Warren Co., N. C. 


THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY IN THE 
SOUTH. 


IX. 

Summer Maragement for the Dairy Cow. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Until a few years ago but little at- 
tention was given the dairy cow, 
either as to feed or care. No matter 
how profitable she was, when spring 
time came she was turned to the pas- 
ture field and there lived until all 
pasture was withered away by win- 
ter’s anproach. If the summer pas- 
ture became brown and withered be- 
cause of hot and dry weather, it was 
all the same—she must depend upon 
what she could pick np for her own 
maintenance and milk. Of course, 
under these conditions, no cowcou'd 
show her real worth and merit, no 
matter how good a milk and butter 
producer she might be. 


“ 


be short, additional food should be 
provided. Many of us will have suf- 
ficient pasture until July. But dur- 
ing July and August, the milk flow 
drops off because the food supply i 
dry and instffisient. As a remed 
for this, we suggest the planting 
a small area to corn to be used 
soiling crop. 

Our method at the college farm is 
to take five to ten acres, plow as 
early as we can, fertilize sufficiently 
to produce active growth and plant 
to any field variety of corn. We 
plant the rows about 44 inches apart 
and drop the grains from 3 to 6inches 
apart in the rows. This thickness of 
planting insures a good growth of 
forage; of course, we are not after 
ears but an abundance of leaves and 
stalks, for food and succulence. 

The feeding can be begun the first 
of July and continued until fall crops 
are greudy to be fed. We have 
always found it a most satisfactory 
method of providing summer forage 
for dairy cattle. An armful each 
day will supplement the pasture and 
pay many times the labor and trouble. 
We mention this plan at this time so 
that we may prepare for the summer 
field. The soil should be prepared 
early and corn planted more thickly 
than usual; by so doing a larger 
yield of green forage will be ob- 
tained. A few days after the corn 
.is planted, ran over the soil with a 
light and straight-toothed harrow. 
Later, when the corn is an inch high, 
go over again with the harrow or 
weeder. If these two harrowings 
are given, the matter of cultivation 
will be simple. Cow peas oan be 
sown on the soil, where the corn is 
first taken off and that remaining, 
80 when corn is off, considerable 
pasture of cow peas willremain. Ii 
the reader has but few cows, buta 
small area is necessary. 

CHARLES WM. BURKETT. 

N.C. A. & M. College. 


——2 + 


Sleep is sweet to thelaboring man. 
—Bunyan. 





Where summer pasture is liable to 
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ALLIANCE NOTES FROM SAMPSON AND 
CUMBERLAND. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

By invitation I visited Godwin 
Sub-Alliance, in this county, about 
two weeks ago. It was fora num. 
ber of years the banner Sub. of the 
county in membership and, [ believe, 
the banner inthe Statein the way 
of contributing to the State Business 
Agency fund. Butafew years ago 
the brethren became careless and 
allowed their regular membership to 
become small. 1 found they had 
woke up; had more than trebled 
their membership during the last 
few months ; elected them a business 
agent and were trading through our 
State Agency, as all of our brethren 
should. 

It was also my plessure to visit 
Bluff Alliance, in Sampson County, 
last week. The Sub. had been dor- 
mant for a number of yeara, but the 
former brethren, realizing the neces- 
sity and the benefits of the organiza- 
tion, recently came together and 
re-organiz3d themselves. And we 
found them to be some of the best 
farmers of the section, too. While 
in the county, I visited and lectured 
at Newton Grove, a beautiful little 
country village near the Johnston 
line. A number of ladies and gentle- 
men came ous to hear us. They 
have no Alliance there, but I wasas 
sured of their intention of re-organ- 
izing soon. 

The Sampson County Alliance will 
meet with Salem Sub. on Thursday, 
the 10th of April. I expect to be 
present at their meeting. 

J.C. Bain. 

Cumberland Co., N. C. 


OUR RURAL SCHOOLS. 








Their Deplorable Condition and How This 
May be Remedied. 
Jorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

Of the seven million children of 
school age in the Southern States 
more than six million live in 
sparsely settled districts or in towns 
of less than 2,000 inhabitants. Hence 
the rural schools are of first impor- 
tance and should receive first consid- 
ation. We can never be an eduvated 
people until we have good rural 
schools and the country children at- 
tend them. 

At present the average length of 
the annual term of these schools is 
something less than one hundred 
days. The average number of days 
of schooling for each child of school 
age is less than forty. The average 
for the entire country are fully fifty 
per cent. more than these, and for 
those of the most favored sections 
more thana hundred per cent. bet- 
ter. In one Southern State the 
average length of term of the schools 
is less than seventy days; the aver- 
age attendance of children of school 
age is less than twenty five days. 
Only three hundred and fifty days 
of schooling to prepare the children 
of a people for life and citizenship 
in a great democratic republic ! 

Comparatively few of these rural 
schools have any libraries or any 
books except a few text books used 
by the children. Having been given 
the power to read, the children 
should be taught what to read and 
encouraged to cultivate the habit of 
reading good books. But this can- 
not be done when the children have 
no access to books either at school or 
at home. 

Some of thesa schools are taught 
by most excellent teachers ; but some 
of them are taught by young men 
and women whose education was fin. 
ished in the first or second year of a 
country academy, and still more by 
teachers who have never had any 
schooling except that furnished at 
these same public schools. Most of 
these young men and women do not 
wish to teach any longer than may 
be necessary to make enough money 
to enable them to get in some other 
business ‘he average school lite 
of these teuchers is not more than 
three years of one hundred days 
each. Moss of thuse schools are 
taught in oheap, uncomfortable 
houses, with no adequate equipment, 
and with littlo pretense to beauty or 
Sanitation. The Southis no longer 
poor as it wasin the decades imme 
diately succeeding the ravages of 
war. Building material 1s abun. 
dant in every State, and our men 
have strong arms to fell trees, pre. 
pare lumber and make brick. We 
should begin at once to build decent 
and comfortable school houses in 
every school district, and to equip 
them with the needed furniture and 
apparatus. These school houses are 
the homes of our children all the 
days they attend school, and we 
should see to it that they are made 
worthy. P, P.O. 





Knox Co., Tenn. 


A NOTEWORTHY CASE. 


Several months ago the Northern 
Securities Company was organized 
under the laws of New Jersey by 
men who owned a controlling inter 
est in the Great Northern and North 
ern Pacific Railway Companies. Its 
object announced in its charter, was 
to buy the stocks and bonds of rai)- 
road companies. Its method of ac 
quiring the stocks of the two rail- 
way companies was to offer its own 
shares in exchange for them. The 
evident, and indeed the avowed, 
purpose of this transaction was to 
put the control of the two roads in 
the hands of one company. 

The Governor of Minnesota, 
through which the two roads run 
parallel and in competition, believed 
that the Northern Securities Com- 
pany was formed to do indirectly 
what the law said must not be done. 
Accordingly the Attorney-General of 
the State asked the Supreme Court 
of the United States for permission 
to enter suit to enjoin the Securities 
Company from carrying out its plan, 
citing the State law against the con- 
solidation of competing railways as 
justification for the suit. 

While the court was considering 
the petition, and beforeit had an- 
nounced its decision, President Roose- 
velt instructed the United States 
Attorney-General, who had previ- 
ously given an opinion that the com 
bination was a violation of the Sher 
man anti trust law, to bring suit to 
dissolve ‘the merger’ effected 
through the exchange of shares of 
the two railroad companies.’’ 

Five days after that order was 
given, the Supreme Court, without 
entering into the merits of the con. 
troversy, denied the petition of the 
Attorney-General of Minnesota on 
the ground thatit had no jurisdic 
tion in the case as presented As 
soon as its decision was made known 
the Minnesota Legislature appropri 
ated twenty-five thousand dollars 
to meet the expense of continuing 
the fight in another form. 

Whatever may be the outcome of 
the litigation instigated by the State 
and the national authorities, the cass 
bids fair to be famous in the history 
of the growth and development o7 
American corporations. — Youth's 
Companion. 


SSS ee 


‘There is no question that the su:- 
est and sanest influence that can 
come into the life of a may or woman 
is that which is brought therein by 
a child —April Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. 


SOMETIMES a Co!d settles in the bow - 
els. The pain pierces like a lance. 
Get rid of it promptly by takiny 
Perr’ Davis’ Painkiller in aweetened 
water. Thereis but one Pivkiiler, 
Perrv Davis’. Refuse substitutes. 


RHEUMACIDE 


Is rapidly taking the place of all 
other known remedics as @ rheu- 
matic cure, laxative, tonic and 
blood purifier. The resson is 
plain, for it 


CURES 


There is no better time to treat 
rheumatism than during the 
Spring months, RHEUMACIDE cists 
but $1 yer bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Secure it and cure 
your 


RHEUMATISM 

















Some of our readers may not be 
aware of it, but there are advertisers 
using the columna of our paper who 
manufacture a device which well 
deserves the above name, for as a 
stump puller it is a great success 
We refer to the Hawkeye Stump 
Puller, manafactured and sold by 
the Milne Manufacturing Company, 
of Monmouth, Ills., with which the 
most stumpy ground can be most 
easily cleared. The above cut shows 
the pulley ready for operation. Many 
farmers in the South have pieces of 
land which are yielding nothing at 
the present time except the roughest 
kind of pasturage, but which could 
be made very fertile if properly 
cleared, and this is one of the best 
seasons of the year for doing the 
work. If any reader of this paper 
will write the manufacturers thoy 
will receive by return mail full in- 
formation about this device) its con- 
struction, cost, in fact, all that you 
will want to know about it. Address 
Milne Manufacturing Company, Mon- 
mouth, Ill, and mention this paper 





in writing. 


CURES ANY DISEASE. 


A New and Wonderfully Successful Method 
of Curing All Chronic and Lin- 
gering Afflictions. 


A Free Trial Package of This Remarkable 
Discovery Will Be Mailed to 
All Who Write. 


Anyone who suff rs from a weak, disordered 
condition of the heart, lungs, kidn+ys, stom- 
ach, blood, liver, skin, muscles or nervous sys- 
tem shouid write at once for a free tria! treat- 
ment of a new method that is rapidly displac- 
ing the old ways of curing diseases, 





DR. U. @. LIPES. 


Gout, partial paralysis, dropsy, locomotor- 
ataxia, rheumatism, neuralgia or avy other 
disease resuiting from high iiving quickly and 
permaneatiy remo:.ed by the i-ew method. 

Weakness or debility in any form whether in 
man or woman e.ti ely eradicated from the 
system by the new treau:reut. 

Con un ption, bronchitis, asthma, catarrh, 
impure blood, heart dis ase, kidney and blud- 
der trouble and liver complaint ured to stay 
cured by the docto.’s wonderful remedies. 

If you are the victim«f any malady or sick- 
ness which you have long wanted to get rid of 
try oneof i'r.) ipes’ free treatiuents and see 
how easy it is to be cured when the proper 
means are employed 

If youlave aches or pa‘ns, don’t feel well at 
ties; if you are despondent and dis: ouraged 
tired out, it is because you have some terrible 
disease lurking in your system, 

Why bot write Dr. Lipes, get a free trial 
tr-atmentand let him show you how quickly 
you can be cured by his new method. It makes 
no difference what your pe ular ailment may 
be, Dr. ! ipes will send you a trial treatment 
entirely free of charge to prove to you that he 
can «oO as he claims. 

Write to-day telling the doctor what you 
wish to be cured of and receive the free treat- 
men: forit by return mail. There are no con- 
ditions whatever. Dr. Lipes’ gener us offer is 
meant for +verybody who suffer- from disease 
in any of itsvariousforms Address Dr U G. 
Lipes, 1682 Stevenson RKuilding. Indianapolis, 
Ind. Noone should miss this grand opportu- 
nity of securing the benefits of the doctor’s 
la est discovery since it custs you nothing. 


f AWE 








aay of our full line of Carriages and Buggies sent any- 
whereon 3Q Days’ Free Trial. 
How can we do this? Becausewe 

manufacturein our own factory all 

vehicles wesell. Get one of our free 

money saving catalogues. 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg. A 
Co., Station 15, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
(Pioneers of the Free «vial Plan) 





RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER BROS., Proprietors, 
RALEIGH, N.C, 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 
Iron Fence. 
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WE PAY FREIGHT. 
—o—— 
aa- New Catalogue for 
the asking. -- =: 














7 
) YOU FEED SWINE? 
For the most practical swine . giving u 
date methods and Boe ad ge ant i 
cents in silver for four months trial subscrip- 
on. Regular price 50 cents 
Address 







@ year. 
BLOODED STOCK, 
Oxford, Pa. 








Une-k. alf Bottle Causiic Balsam Does Won- 
ders. 


Wawaka, ind, Dec. 1, 1901. 
fhe Lawrence- Williams Co., 
Cleveland, O : 
It was a year ago the past October 
that £ wrote to you in regard to 
Gombault’s Caustic Bul:am as a 
oure tor bone :pavin of over two 
years’ standing well f bought a 
botsie and besun treatment, as per 
your special directivas, und kept up 
the treatment until along in Feb- 
ruary sometime. 
i was waiting to give the horse all 
kinds of exervire betore repiying, 
bv se if results were lasting. He 
ous been worked on the farm and 
rO4ds since early in the spring, and 
{ o.n honestly say he has never made 
a limp irom the spavins since using 
the last applicatiou of the Balsam. 
1¢ was certainly a most remark- 
able cure, x8 the horse was so lume 
ne Was near.y worthless for any 
kind or work, when I wrote to you, 
a little over a yeurago. I had tried 
everything 1 cou:d hear of, such as 
uiNtments, liniments, aud the firing 
ir Ds, allot which did no good to- 
wards relieving the lameness, but 
did destroy ali the hair over the en- 
lurgement. AsI had heard a great 
deal about Caustic Balsam, I decided 
to try that as a last resort, but I 
frankly admit I had no faith in it as 
curing spavin. I gave the horse per 
teot rest, as I had been doing all that 
season, 1900, and after I had used 
one third bottld of the medicine the 
lameness had all gone. I used the 
remedy faithfully, rubbing it in 
thoroughly. ‘he cure is VU. K, and 
I can most emphatically rec.mmend 
Caustic Balsam to horse owners as a 
certain cure for all blemishes on 
horses. 
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LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT, | 
Coren oe od Cents. 

, Jer 
Palms, La Paloma, Nearer Mocs y~ 
Thee, «nd 1,000 other vocal and instru- 
mental 50ct. musicat only 10 cts. Send 


10cts for sampie copy and ca 
PIEDMONT Music co, Winston Wee 








Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor. Wi: 
‘a 
Bu Chestnut — Golden Bronze. 
annual catalogue of Ve 
Flower seed sen Fee _ 
m If you want the purest 
Sd, 624s seed sold 





S C. Brown Leghorns 
B. Piymouth Rocks 


ONES 
| 1 be $1.00 PER SETTING OF 13. ~ 
Delivered Free toany exproe 
office in the state. — 


[Routes] W. E.WEIHE, Raleigh, N.C, 


S° SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 

and Ten Days Free Trial, Not a cen 

1902 Mod re ness in advance, 
ode S Si 

1900 & '01 Models, fn Bed 3 pS 












Second -hand Wheels 

fa all makes and models. good as » $3 
to$8. Great Factory Clearing Sale. 

A RIDER AGENT WANTED tn 


mm stributing catalogs & make money fac 
Write at once for net prices & our special bg 


EAD GYGLE GO. 2i:.:.\,, 


SOUTH CAROLINA IN- 
TER-STATE AND 
WEST INDIAN 


EXPOSITIPN, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


December fst, 1801, to dune fst, 1902 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


—— OF FERS —— 

Cheap Excursion Rates and Excellent 
Service, Shortest and Quickest 
Route, Pullman Buffet Sleep 
ing Car to Charleston 
on All Through 
Trains. 


Call on or address any Agent, At- 
lantic Coast Line, for rates, schedules, 
sleeping car accommodations, etc., 
or the undersigned : 

T. M. EMERSON, H. H. EMERSON, 

Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agut 


WILMINGTON. N C 





We promptly obtain U.S. and Foreign 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
freereport on FRADE-A For free book, 


How to Secure 
Patents and 


RADE-MARKS “.° 


CASNOWE 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON:D.C. 


The 


Southern 
Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


-- TOURIST SEASON... 


AND THE PLACING 
—-ON SALE 0OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


—INOLUDING— 
St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 


Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles 


ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine. 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and 


The + Land + of + the + Sky. 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP 
ING.CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 














SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 





"Ask any Ticket Agent for ful! 
information, or address : 


R. L. VERNON, 
Traveling Pass. Agent, 
Charlotte, N.C, 


Cc. W. WESTBURY, 
District Pass. Agen! 
Richmond, V4. 


8. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


J.M. CULP, W.A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass, Traffic Manage! 





MELVIN BRILL. 


WASHINGTON, N.C. 


L 
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. A REFORMATORY NEEDED. In order ¢ i 
Micce eous. oe 0 have a school, six 
M iscellaneous. A mother and her son have been|*2!mg8 are necessary: children, RAINE D NU R SE CU RED A LLIANCE 
“THE ISTHMIAN CANAL MATTER. placed in the penitentiary hero, the | #°her, means to pay the teacher, SEWING MACHINE 
—~ 


aroxcing more and more evi- 


¢ is 
J sat the only way to solve the 


en sblem quickly and effectually 
er ngrese to avoid deciding be- 
ee We Panama and Nicaragua 
r tes by adopting the Spooner 
a ndment to the bill now pending 
eae Senate. That amandment 


delegates the power of choice to 
president Roosevelt, with the proviso 
that be shall not pay more-than forty 
million dollars to the present Pana- 

Canal Company for everything it 
a have to sell. Neither Columbia 
o the one band nor Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica oD the other can be credited 
with appreciating the tremendous 
impetus which would be given to the 
industry and commerce of their re 
spective untries were they trav- 
ersed by #4 inter. oceanic waterway. 
Bach of the republics interested is 
trying to make the best possible bar- 
gain with the United States in the 
gene of securing the largest possible 
smovnt of money by way of rent for 
ite venal rulers, actual or prospect- 
ive, to handle. The President should 
be authorized to stop the ignoble 
game of “hold up’’ which these 
Latin-American commonwealths are 
inclined to practice by giving each of 
them a short and definite time in 
which to make irrevocably such con- 
gessions as he may deem worth ao- 
cepting. Colombia, which knows by 
experiences what it means to have 
from one to two hundred millions of 
foreign capital spent within its 
boundaries, could be soon brought to 
book by an ultimatum from the 
President, in which event Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica, which have been 
talking vaguely about the Canal for 
fifty years, would have to wait till 


may 


the Greck Kalends for the fulfill- 
ment of their dream.—Collier’s 
Weekly. 





THE JAMESTOWN CELEBRATION. 


Of much interestis the proposed 
glebraticn in 1967 of the three hun. 
dredth annivergary of the founding 
at Jamestown, Va., of Anglo-Saxon 
America. That occasion ought to 
be mede the ‘‘old home week’’ not 
wly for the South, but for the whole 
wintry. Jamestown made possible 
Plymouth, and though civilizations 
evolved from Jamestown and Ply- 
mouth, resvectively, may have dif- 
feredmaterially, both in their origins 
and in their developments, they have 
inthe course of centuries, through 
much tribulation, come to be one, 
banked upon the principle first enun- 
diated in this country at Jamestown 
Primarily of interest to Virginians 
still at home and to the greater body 
of Virginians and descendants of 
Virginians in forty-four other States, 
inthe Territories and in the islands 
Hast and West, the Jamest>wn cele. 
bration ought to appaal to all Ameri- 
cans everywhere, so that in the 
spring fiva years from now there 
should be a looking of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands to the little 
spot on the James River marked by a 
tuined tower and the low fragments 
of the walls of a church where Eng- 
lshmen first made law in America. 
—Baltimore Farm Magazine. 


oo —_—_———_ 


MELEING ROTTEN IN THE STATE OF 
DENMARK. 


There might well have been a sen- 
‘ation in the House yesterday after 
Mr. Richardson’s resolution, show- 
ing up the corruption and fraud em- 
Dloyed to secure the sale of the 
Danish West Indies to the United 
States, and asking for an investigat- 
ing committee. The chargeis specific 


‘that one Christmas, a Danish sub- 


im}, 


pa, 
rlee 


ful} 
zent 


Va. 


ager 





ict, has in a secret report to his 
government, set forth the fact that 
Denmark has promised to turn over 
tohim 10 per cent. of the purchase 
Money to be paid by the United 
States for the islands, which sum 
Will amount to about $500,000, to be 
ted to pay for bribing American 
eressmen and other influential 
09 and in subsidizing the press, in 
ope bring about the transfer of 
aa ng nds and to secure the ratifica- 
‘© treaty confirming the sale. 
nl name of Abner McKinley, 
“em of the late President, is men. 
nt *d among those whose influence 
48 Sought to be bought 
The House did well not to follow 
~ Cannon in his wish for even a 
wd * postponement of action but to 
“0 at once Mr. Richardsen’s reso 
ion for an investigating commit. 


the +... Democratic minority in 
nde Ouse have done the country a 
a _ = ferreting out this fraud, 


ing ¢ 
mme diate” he administration to an 


- investigation. Verily 
ware is something rotten in the 
me Denmark.’’—Charlotte Ob: 


L 





first for thirty and the sacond for 
twenty years. They are Van and 
Venia Fuller, barn burners from 
Orange County. Any student of 
sociology or observer has noticed the 
tendency in some families to produce 
criminals. There once lived a notori- 
ous woman named Margaret in New 
York, who is now known as ‘‘Mar- 
garet, the Mother of Criminals.’’ It 
is said that 105 criminals have been 
found to be direct descendants of 
this woman. There is a family in 
this county which gives an example. 
The father is serving a third term in 
the psnitentiary and his four chil- 
dren are nearly always before the 
court or on the roads. Whether 
this tendency to crime is inherited 
or imbibed from early training, the 
fact is patent the reform must begin 
with the child. Preventive medicine 
is the most effective. In this work 
church and State must combine. The 
former must seek the children of the 
fallen and vicious and the State 
must protect that child and give it 
an education. The establishment of 
a reformatory in North Carolina can- 
not be continually deferred with- 
out working great harm to our citi- 
zenship.—Raleigh Times. 





Fayetteville dispatch: The silk 
worm literature which the State 
Agricultural Department is sending 
out, and the opportunity offered of 
securing eggs for incubation, are at- 
tracting attention in this secticn, 
where the people have already tried 
their hands at the industry and 
where a large silk millin successful 
operation adds impotus to the enter- 
prise. Besides, here and there are 
still to ba found growing the genu- 
ine Chiness mulberry tree. 


MEETING OF THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The following Raleigh dispatch to 
the Wilmington Star contains a com- 
pact and accurate reportof the meat- 
ing of the Democratic executive com- 
mittee held in Raleigh last week: 

The State Democratic Executive 





‘Committee voted to-night 33 to 32 


for the State Convention to be held 
in Greensboro and later adopted 
July 16th as the date. The first two 
ballots resulted in a tie, then J.S. 
Carr’s proxy was brought in and 
casi for Greensboro. 

The resignations of Judge Justice 
and Judge Walter H. Neal were ac- 
cepted; and A. D. Watts, of Iredell, 
and A. S Dockery, of Richmond, 
were elacted to succeed them on the 
Central Committee. Ed. 8S. Abell, of 
Johnson, was chosen to succeed the 
late Wiley Rush, in the Fourth 
district. 

The committees adopted as the 
opinion of the Democratis party, an 
opinion presented by Chairman Sin- 
mons from Hon. Geo. Rountree on 
the matter of the validity of that 
provision of the present election law, 
acts of 1901, Chapter 89, Section 13, 
requiring us a condition precedent 
to the right to register and 
vote, the applicant to show that 
he had paid his po!l tax, on or bo- 
fore May 1at, as applied to the gen- 
eral election in Novembar, 1902 

The committee discussed for three 
hours in a pleasant way the question 
of method of selecting United States 
Senator and finally adopted a resolu- 
tion by Paul Means as follows: 

‘Resolved, That the chairman of 
this committee shall, in his call for 
the next State Convention, state that 
the State Convention will determine 
whether the Democratic party will 
choose its candidate for United States 
Senate by primary, by convention, 
or otherwise.”’ 


It is said that in some of the coast 
counties, at least, there is marked 
dissatisfaction with the new oyster 
law. So says a prominent man 
from that section. He fears that 
thia will get into politics. The thing 
to be done is to send some experts to 
Virginia and Maryland, study their 
oyster laws, see all the conditions, 
go to the oyster region, talk with 
the people and get their views pro 
and con as to the operation of the 
laws. Then such a committee should 
go to the North Carolina oyster 
waters and study the whole matter 
from that viewpoint. Two years 
ago the writer urged this course, as 


practical and proper, but the advice|, , 


was not followed. Virginia and 
Maryland get good revenues, this 
State nothing worth even mention- 
ing.—Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Ob- 
server. 


If you want the best, the most im- 
proved and the most reliable binder 
in the world—buy the McCormick— 
it is the unit of measure in har- 
vesting machines. 








a place to teach, books and methods. 
In order to have a good school, six 
things are necessary: children who 
attend regularly, a trained teacher, 
sufficient means to pay the teacher, 
a comfortable and attractive place 
to teach in, good books and good 
methods.—Evelyn Royall. 





The ‘Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


RALIGH, March 29, 1902. 








Receipts to-day........... 13 bales 
Prices to day............. 834@9 
Receipts this season....... 9,719 bales 


Receipts last season to this 
date................0... 16,002. 


——> o-oo 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
Norroug, March 29, 1902. 


Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 
follows: 


Fancy............ 3@ 3c pound 
Strictly prime.... 30 66 
Prime ........... 2%4@ 2%0 §¢ 
Spanish.......... 72\4%0 bushel. 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 29, 1902. 


CANIS. «ele 69 004 800% 75 to 1.00 
MNETE 5:56 6, 0.4 01s. 0:.0'5:60.% 85 to 90 
Wheat............... 60 to 90 
MW oss 6 oG)s- sss weoite de 1.00 

NOW 55 eka Scc were voce 80 to 85 
Potatoes—Irish...... 1.35 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 

Se 9to 10 
Skins—calf.................. 40 to 50 
Skins—sheep................ 30 to 30 
Skins—lamb................ 20 to 30 
Skins—goat................. 10 to 20 
Skins—full wool ............ 50 to 80 
Chickens—spring............ 15 to 20 
BUR LEIS S dct eee ON G6 6.18 sso WA 3.2 12% to 13 
Hens—per head............. 30 to 32 
DA <r 18 to 20 
JUSTO a ae 3to 4 
SUG ene 8to 9 
Tallow—unrendered........ 2 t0 2% 
PIOOB WEE 65.5 occ cic ccs cecen ceiets 18 to 22 
Jit.) 10 to 10% 


COTTON SEED, HULLS AND MEAL. 
Cotton seed meal, per ton..... $25 00 
Cotton seed meal, per sack.... 
Cotton seed hulls, per 100 lbs., 
Cotton seed, per bushel....... 


30 
2244 





WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WILMINGTON, N.C., March 29, 1902. 
N. C. Bacon— 


EATING ote can his: a alaretareaians 11 @ 15 
SR OMIGORS | 6 s:cisic'e-siesee es 10 @ 12% 
RE oo sias wiasacgew sane 10 @ 11 
PEANUTS— 
DG. TPPAIIO So eleersccccesic 70 
‘© Extra Prime...... 75 
SS MANO os cc eatawie 
WG TRBRTIG «665! sieseisis-0-00te 60 
‘“ extra prime........ 65 
ae... Bsa hans 70 
PEER ooo hg 86S aue aale 75 @8s0 
CHICKENS— 
RMON oes @ avace ara nacaelets 20 @30 
RMN Ss oD eis Cee ae o 15 @20 
PRONE ose ola a cass ovata care oie @26 
Sweet Potatoes........... 70 @75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 12 @12% 
Corn, white, per bushel..76 @8s0 


Spirits turpentine, per gal, 43 


FERTILIZER INGREDIENTS. 


BALTIMORE, March 29, 1902. 
Sulphate of ammonia, 


OCR ae $2.95 @3.00 
Nitrate of soda, spot 

Baltimore......... 2.30 @2.40 
YY: Np eae 2.3734 @2 40 
Azotine (beef)....... 2.40 @2.45 
Azotine (pork)...... 2.40 @2.45 


Tankage (concentra- 
ted) 
Tankage (9 and 20) 
235 & 10 @2.37% & 10 
Tankage (7 and 30).. 21.00 @22.00 
Fish (dry) 27.50 @30.00 


2.25 @2.27% 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICUL- 
TURAL DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

Pregident—W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War 
ren Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, 
Rowan Co, N.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agen' 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. O, 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co. 
N.C. 
Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M, Mit. 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C, 

Chaplain—Rev. W.8. Mercer, Moyock, Ourri- 
tuck Co., N.C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N. C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beav- 
fort Co., N. 0. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra 
ham, Machpelah, N.C. 

EXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. ©, 

W.B, Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N. C, 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


Salisbury, 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. CO. 
Agriculturist—C, W. Burkett, West Raleigh 


Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh 
N.C. 





CQoeee- Be Ge SWewwe 


$ CHRONIC DISEASES 


successfully treated at home by a MEOI- 
CAL SPECIALIST of many years experience. 
Send 2c. stamp for sympton blank, 


*B,’’ LOCK BOX, 124, LaGrange, W. C. $ 


BY SWAMP-ROOT 





USED BY HOSPITALS --- PRESCRIBED BY DOCTORS, 





Miss Alice Brown, the well known 
trained nurse, is in a position to 
speak with knowledge. She was 
formerly with the St Louis Baptist 
Hospital and has had many trying 
experiences in her arduous voeution, 
She adds her valuab!c testimony to 
the thonsands already received by 
Swamp Root. She said in a signed 
interview with a reporter of the 
St. Louis Star: 





MISS ALICE BROWN. 


‘Although a woman in my posi 
tion can receive plenty of prescrip- 
tions from vhysiciana without cost, 
it was upon the advice of a well 
known West End Doctor that I began 
to take Swamp Root. No, I wilt not 
tell you his name, for he might not 
like it. But all the same, I took it 
when I was run down from night 
work in the sick room. I was thin 
and yellow and tired even when I 
rose from my sleep. Swamp-Root 
gave mea relish for my food and 
cleared my blood from its stagnant 


women cured. 


FARMER 


stores every where. 


N. Y., on every bottle. 





To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
Remedy will do for YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive Far- 
mer May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 


impurities. Of course I do not praise 
Swamp-Rootas a cure for all trou 
bles, but it is splendid for the kid- 
neys, stomach and bowels and re- 
lieves female disorders when all other 
remedies have failed to give relief. 
I know of many cases in the hospital 
cured by this wonderful remedy. 


1319 Semple Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are | 
responsible for moro sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, 
therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is per. 
mitted to continue, fatal results are 
sure to follow. 

We often see a relative, a friend, 
or an acquaintance apparently well, 
but in a few days we may be grieved 
to learn of their severe illness, or 
sudden death, caused by that fatal 
type of kidney trouble— Bright’s 
Disease. 

The mild and extraordinary effect 
of the great kidney and bladder 
remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
is soon realized. It stands the high. 
est for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. Hospitals 
use if with wonderful success in 
both slightand severe cases. Doctors 
recommend it to their patients and use 
it in their own families, because they 
recognize in Swamp Root the great- 
est and most successful remedy. A 
trial will convincé anyone—and you 
may have a sample bottle free, by 
mail. 


SPECIAL Notice —If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or 
bladder trouble, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at 
once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you 
by mail, immediately, without cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp 
Root and a book telling all about Swamp Root and containing many of the 
thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and 
It writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be 
sure to say that you read this generous offer in the Raleigh PROGRESSIVE 


If you are already convinced that Swamp Root is what you need yon 
can purchase the regular fifty cent and one dollar size bottles at the drug 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
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$ Rats and Mice. 


} 


Drives them away alive. They don’t 
die in the house, but !eave and stay gone. 
No dangerous poison, troublesome t:aps 
$ or miscv-ievous cats. $ 
¢ Drives them away like msgic. Form- ¢ 
ula only 10 cents; former price was one 


dollar. Money back if not satisfactory. 


R. A. ROCKWELL, Vineland, N. C. 


ee ee 





To Make Cows Pay, use Snarpies Cream Separa 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat. 285 free 
Ww. Chester, Pa. 





KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them to you. Take the caller and your 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick- 
ens and birds and please your wife. 

A ‘‘urkey Hunt 
is made excitable and profitable by the use of 


the 

Draughon Turkey Caller. 
Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever pro- 
anced, and never fails todraw them to you. 
These callers are furnished by mail postpaid at 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


Ist Premium awarded at N., C. State Fair, 1901, 


j to each ofabove callers. 





Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov 


the age. 


heavy, tough paper binding. 


ernment as the most expert and successful liorseman of 
The whole work treats of 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General cure of the Horse 
This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition hag been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and hase 








We are prepared to 
tions (not your own) to 


mer one year for only 61.25. 
Address : 
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make this great offer : 





OUR GREAT OFFER, 


Send us $1 in new subscrip. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive, Far- 


First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C 








Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 
road Station in North Carolina. 


oe, es 


Warranted for 20 YEARS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
nt Che 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 


ISO WOVGE 4c csccccs es tee $18.50 
Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 

BOK OGVOP oo 55 fs'e5 0h sk $17.50 
Style No 3, Three Drawers, 

BOE COVER: 4 5)5s56.0e044ne $16.50 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” 
Machine is a Beauty. 
Price, only $17.50. ' 
—o— 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. Send ‘for 
descriptive circular. 


eee 
Now is the time to sendin your 
orders for— 
Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description—~ 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Diso), 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing, 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, Eto. 


ie" Granulated Sugar to. day is worth 
4% cents per pound, but is sub- 
ject to change without notice, as 
all other prices are. 


"Green Coffee from 80. to 10c. per 
pound. 


EERSSS==¢ (SSS=ESESE 


FERTILIZER ~ 
\._ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer- 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require an ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found relixble. Our arrange. 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dur- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- 
dregs : ; 


DURHAM FERTILIZER CO ., DURHAM, N. O¢ 








Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral. 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. C. 


Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A. 





HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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The Progressive Farmer, April 1, 1902 
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knowingly, use such a proportioned 
fertilizer on cotton or corn, expect- 
ing to get the best returns? It is 
not a “well balanced’’ fertilizer for 
general crops, experiments conducted 
for a series of years having shown 
that nearer equal quantities of pot- 
ash and ammonia and two to two and 
one-half times these amounts of phos- 
phoric acid on ordinary soils give 
best results on cotton. Other ex- 
amples, based on field experiments, 
might be given. 

4. There being nothing in the ma- 
terials employed to justify the claim 
to a ‘‘wonderful scientific discov- 
ery,’’ the arrangement of them being 
bad, and the proportions, if possible, 
‘worse, one would be disposed to look 
upon the whole thing as a tremend 
ous joke, thinking that some sp<cial 
examiner, possibly on the first day 
of April, wishing to eclipse all pre 
vious records of fun-making, set 
upon this compost formula as one 
that would be safe from all rivals 
There is good ground for such a view, | 
as is evidenced in the unquestionable | 
mistakes regarding the chemistry of | 
the process, and other amusing things 
which are more particularly in- 
stanced in the addition of sulphuric 
acid in acid phosphate to ‘‘disinte- 
grate’’ the fiber of the manure, and 
then the quick neutralization of this 
with a nice little layer of Jime; the 
addition of a nitrate in one part of 
the process, which it is proposed that 
bacteria shall produce in another, 
and the use of salt to make the heap 
wet, and lime to makeit dry. All 
of this brings forcibly to mind the 
Englishman’s description, for which 
I claim no originality, of the Ameri-. 
can’s habite at the bar. ‘‘American 
people,’’says he, ‘‘areawfully funny, 
don’t you know; they first putin a 
little whiskey, you know, to make it 
strong, and then some water to 
make it weak, and then some sugar 
to makeit sweet, then some lemon 
to make it sour; then they hold it 
up, don’t you know, in their hands 
“and say, ‘Here’s looking at you.’ 
then they drink it themselves.’’ 

But the patentee evidently regards 
this as a serious matter, judging 
from the way he wrote in the papers. 
He questions my infallibility—a 

quality to which I have never, and 
shall never, make claim; puts him- 
self in the hands of the Patent Office, 
and tries to convey the idea that the 
mere fact that the Patent Office has 
granted him a patent is sufficient 
evidence of the value of his product. 
As a matter of fact, the Patent Office 
does not guarantee either the new. 
ness or value of any patent. 








Hoard's Dairyman publishes tabu. 
lated statistios of fifty-two dairies in 
Wisconsin, all creamery patrons. 
The highest profit per cow, $28 77, 
was made by 14 mixed dairy grades ; 
2nd highest $26.74, by 15 Holstein 
and Jersey grades and Shorthorns. 
The lowest profit per cow, 3 cents 
was in a herd of 8, consisting of two 
Jersey grades, 1 Holstein grade, rest 
common. One herd of 25 native with 
a little Shorthorn and Jersey blood, 
gave a net loss of 47 cents per cow 
None of the 52 dairies consisted of 
any pure breed or breeds. The wide 
range of success, or lack of success, 
emphasize- the fact that in dairying 
more depends on the man than the 
cow.—Drovers’ Journal. 

I have noted the tendency of some 
farmers to rush boldly and extrava- 
gantly into each new branch of 
farming; others are the direct op 
posite. I hold there is a happy me- 
dium. I have enough curiosity 
about me to experiment in a small 
way with new varieties. This can 
be done and with but trifling ex 
pense. Buy a small quantity of seed 
and carefully prepare the ground. 
Measure it so there will be no guess- 
work about it. Sow or plant the 
seed. Give it ordinary culture and 
note the results. If you are not sat- 
isfied with the first trial, repeat the 
experiment and compare the resulta 
with your former trial.—W. B. Hall, 
Huron County, O. 





Srats or Onr0, Ciry or ToLEDO, \ os 
Lucas County. e 
Y J. CuENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Camnsy&Co., 
Going business in the City of Toledo, County 
and aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
eured by the use of Haty’s CaTaRRe CURE. 
RANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1884, 


ac 


A. W. GLEASON, 

Notary Publie, 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure istaken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, O. 
@e Xold bv Druesists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


RUPTURE © 


RY; ALEX. 8PE 
AINE. 





URED whileyou work You 


ay $4 when cured. No cure, no 
» Box 971, WESTBROOK, 


Live ‘Stock. 


BEEF PRODUCTION IN THE SOUTH. 








IV—Feeding Problems. 
jorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The custom of feeding in the open, 
without shelter for the feed-boxes or 
cattle, is the extreme opposite of the 
once popular method of stall feeding. 
The former, which is frequently prac- 
ticed in the South, has the advan- 
tages of cheapness and that the ma- 
nure is deposited where needed with 
out waste or cost for handling, but 
much food is wasted and the exposure 
to rain and wind above, and mud be- 
neath frequently detracts materially 
from the gains which would other- 
wise be made. 

The modern feeder sees the disad- 
vantages of filthy stalls and lack of 
exercise on the cone hand and the ex 
posure and waste of food on the 
other; end profiting thereby, feeds 
in large large lots with sheds for the 
protection of feed and cattle. 

In reference to this matter Gulley, 
at the Texas Station, in a climate 
milder than ours, found that ‘‘steers 
dehorned and fed under shelter 
made larger gains than steers not de- 
horned and not sheltered and ata 
less cost for food.”’ 

Lumber ischeaper than grain, for 
actual tests as well as the experience 
of feeders point conclusively to the 
fact that it will pay to provide shel- 
ter from the wind and rain, but this 
is all thatis needed or profitable. Con- 
finement in stables is not good, prac. 
tical feeders agreeing almost unani- 
mously that feeding in the open, 
with shed for protection from the 
weather, is the best. 

REGULARITY IN FEEDING 

There is no more potent factor in 
determining results in the feed-lot 
than regularity in all operations re. 
lating thereto. Few recognize its 
full force and many disregard its 
importance entirely. 

By regularity is meant not only 
feeding at stated intervals, but also 
feeding the same quantity and qual- 
ity of food. An animal thatis ex 
pected to make the best gain must 
be fed at the same time each day, 
and after he has once been put on 
full feed, should also receive the 
same amount each time. 

The practice of placing large quan. 
tities of food before fattening animals 
and keeping it there all the time, isan 
expensive one begot by carelessness 
or ignorance and, so far as I know, 
extensively practiced nowhere ex- 
cept in the South, where there is the 
least necessity for it owing to the 
cheapness of labor. A keen appetite 
is conducive to good digestion and 
usually are indications of it; there- 
fore, an animal should be given no 
more food than he will readily eat 
up clean at the time, if a good appe- 
tite and satisfactory gains are to be 
maintained. Of course, this requiress 
more labor and attention on the part 
of the feeder, but labor is cheap in 
such cases and the extra attention is 
what makes the difference between 
success and failure in feeding opera. 
tions. Here, again, the advisability 
of feeding a smaller number of better 
cattle and doing it better, is sharply 
accentuated. 

FREQUENCY OF FEEDING. 

This isa point upon which there 
is some diversity of opinion. Many 
feed but once a day, but even then 
feed no more than will be eaten up 
clean at the time. Others prefer 
feeding the older animals twice a 
day and the real young ones three 
times. This is probably the better 
plan, but much depends upon cir- 
cumstances, such as the cost of labor 
and conveniences for feeding, and 
the animal becoming accustomed to 
whatever system ia practiced If 
the supply of rough forage is abund- 
ant and constant, grain feeding once 
a day seems to give good results. 

GETTING TO FULL FEED. 

This is a much more important 
and difficult matter than is usually 
supposed. Not less than thirty days 
should be taken for the purpose, as 
the quantity of feed must be slowly 
and gradually increased in order to 
prevent any derangement of diges- 
tion, which always means a loss in 
feeding. In fact, an animal that is 
fed in the beginning, so as to impair 
the appetite and digestion seldom 
makes satisfactory gains during the 
short fattening period common in 
the South. 

This is especially soin oattle un- 
used to graln, in which careless feed- 
ing is almost certain to result in 
scouring. An attack of scours always 
means a loss, andif the disturbance 
is severe it is doubtful if the animal 
ever makes as satisfactory gains as 
would otherwise have been obtained. 





lot and its cause is injudicious feed- 
ing. The best means of preventing 
this result is to start with a small 
feed and slowly and gradually in- 
crease the amount. 
All sudden changes, or in fact, 
changes of any sort are to be avoided 
as far as possible. A change of food 
is not necessary to variety. A variety 
is desirable, but if care has been 
taken to combine the ration properly 
in the start and sufficient variety of 
foods used, changes will not often 
be necessary. When a change must 
be made it should be done slowly 
and gradually or the amount mate. 
rially reduced. 
More time and care devoted to this 
matter would mean better profits in 
most cases. 

A BALANCED RATION. 
The average farmer becomes ner- 
vous and ‘‘quits’’ when you begin to 
talk about chemistry in feeding or a 
‘*balanced ration.’’ However, prac- 
tice, as wellas science, shows con- 
clusively that it will pay in actual 
feeding operations to take into con 
sideration the nutritive elements of 
the foods used and the purpose that 
each serves in the animal economy. 
it is a mistaken opinion, though a 
popular one, that an understanding 
ot this subject is only obtainable by 
the sciontist, and a still greater mis- 
take to conclude, as many do with- 
out investigation, that the subject is 
of no ‘‘practical value to the farmer 
anyhow.”’ 
The principal, or basic facts, so 
far as they have been developed, are 
easily understood by any man of 
ordinary intelligence who will put a 
few minutes’ thought to the ques- 
tion. Moreover, while it is true that 
the chemist some times attaches too 
much importance to the balancing 
of the ration and gives too little con- 
sideration to the cost of the food and 
the peculiarities, likes and dislikes 
of the animal being fed; atill the 
farmer makes a much more serious 
and costly error when he concludes 
that there is nothing in it, that it is 
all theory. 
Animals and the foods they eat are 
composed of very much the same 
kind of materials as is shown by the 
following comparison : 
Animals. Foods 
1. Water. 1. Water. 
2. Ash. 2. Ash. 
3. Prot’n. 3. Protein. 


Fats, carb’h’drates, or 
4. Fat. 4 starches and augars. 


The fats and starches and sugars 
of foods serve much the same pur- 
pose; hence, we may say there is 
practically no difference in the com 
position of foods and animals as in- 
dicated above. 

DEFINITIONS WORTH REMEMBERING. 

The ash, or mineral matter, serves 
principally for building up bones 
and maintaining them. 

The protein is used in the growth 
of muscles and other organs and in 
repairing waste. 

The fats, sugars and starches are 
for the production of heat and en- 
ergy. 

Now, this being the case, it is ap- 
parent that in feeding young ani 
mals, for instance, where growth is 
the first consideration, ash and pro 
tein are the greatest importance; 
while, on the other hand, when work 
or fattening is desired, the ration 
should contain more fats, starches 
and sugars, or foods richin them, 
than where milk or wool is the ob- 
ject of the feeding. Of course, all 
these elements are essential in all 
feeding, but it is a waste to use foods 
that contain them out of proportion 
to the needs of the animal, and as 
the animal needs vary according to 
the object of the feeding so must the 
proportion of nutritive elements be 
varied if the greatest good is to be 


obtained from a given amount of 
food. 


BALANCING RATIONS NOT DIFFICULT. 

Now, since all American food 
stuffs (or nearly all) have been an- 
alyzed and the per centages of digest- 
ible matter found, it is apparent 
that it is nota diffioult task to fit 
our foods to the different purposes 
for which feeding isdone. All that 
is needed is a ‘‘standard’’ or approxi- 
mate estimate of the amount of the 
different materiais needed for the 
different objects of feeding ; and this 
has been supplied in convenient 
form by the scientists and scientific 
feeders. 
It isthe duty of every farmer to 
give this matter sufficient study to 
obtain at least some idea of the rela- 
tive amounts of the different ele- 
ments contained in our common feed- 
ing stuffs. Itis not essential that 
he figure out a nicely balanced ration, 
for it must be remembered that the 





Te Make Gews Pay, use Sharples ‘Cream Separa- 





Soours is the great bane of the feed 


tors. Book ‘Business Dairying” & Cat. 285 free 
W. Chester, Pa. 


cost of the foodsis of the greatest 
importance in economical feeding 
and also that there is an animal in 
the problem that will without inoon- 
venience take care of any little dis. 
proportion of the nutritive elements 
in the foods used; but to obtain 
growth from a certain ration it must, 
of necessity, have in it the essential 
materials for growth. In short, 
bone and muscle cannot be made as 
well out of corn as peas or oats, for 
corn contains too small a proportion 
of protein (muscle and bone making 
material) for the requirements of 
growth. 
The farmer, then, should know 
sufficient of this subject to enable 
him to approximately fit his foods to 
the purposes of his feeding. Not 
only this, but if he is going to meet 
successfully the close competition of 
our times and market the highest 
class of product, he should be able 
to calculate his rations sufficiently 
well to enable him to secure the 
greatest gain, consistent with cost, 
from the foods available. 

NUTRITIVE RATIO. 
The term nutritive ratio is often 
used in connection with this subject 
and it simply means the proportion 
of the flesh-forming elements (pro- 
tein) in the foods tothe heat and 
energy-forming elements (starches, 
sugars, fats, etc.) To ascertain this 
ratio, i¢ is only necessary to multi- 
ply the digestible fats by 2}zand add 
the product to the digestible starches 
and sugars, or carbohydrates, as 
they are called. The proportion of 
the protein to the sum of the hydro 
carbons (fats, etc.,) and carbohy- 
drates (sugars, starches, etc.) 
The ration is said to be balanced 
when the proportion of the digestible 
protein (flesh formers) to the carbo- 
hydrates (starches, sugars, etc.) and 
hydrocarbons (fats, etc ,) is such as 
experiments have shown best serves 
the purposes for which the feeding 


is being done. 
TalT BUTLER, 


State Veterinarian. 
Wake Co., N. C. 








A grand feature of the rural free 
delivery system is that it will lead to 
an improvement in our public high 
ways.—S. I. Kissinger, Williams 
County, O. 


An excellent stimulant for droop. 
ing fowls is made by combining one 
part capsicum, two parts ginger, one 
part copperas and three parts oil 
meal. Two tablespoonfuls will suf- 
fice for two dozen fowls.—L M. 





It is surely time that our farmers 
should begin to realize that they can 
raise hay for less than $1 per hun. 
dred. It isa shameful sight to see 
loads of Western grass being brought 
here and sold when each purchaser 
could have harvested a better grade 
of hay, which the land naturally 
produced and which they asseseed as 
being of no value. Will not our 
people ever learn the value of their 
own products?—Warrenton Record. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fa ls to cure 
E. W. Grove's signature is on each;box. 2c. 



















Knolon and solon 
Wwhereber good crops 
are grolvn. 
Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FREE, 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 





NORTH CAROLINA SHAVERS: 


—o—— 


Upon receipt of 60: ents we will send postpaid 
a razor strop coatcd with steel. 


You know what an edge asteel bar puts ona 
butcher’s knife; this strop gives 4 razor a 
perfect edge 

Nothing like it in the world, 

Will last a lifetime. 


Th'nk of never having a dull razor as long as 
you live. 


Isn’t it worth the money? 


every time you shicve. 


Sixty cents makes the purchase. 
90 WEST BROADWAY, 


F. J. ROOT, °° “Ktw orn, 


HO, THERE, FISHERMAN ! 


If you will send us ten cents we will send 





cape until it is taken off, no matter if it is 


medium size is wanted. There are three 
hooks The middle one is baited and the 
fish bites this as usual, when tre other two 
close, one on 
under under the mouth, “and there he is.” 
These hooks are novelties in the fish world 
Can be used for any kiuvd of fish, from Min- 
now to Cod and they are selling like hot 
cakes, One dollar wi.l buy a dozen, assorted 
sizes. If wecan tell you any more about 
them write us 
lette's, 


We take time to answer all 
We have no busy days. 


F. J. ROOT, 





90 Wrest BROADWAY, NEw YorKE. 


A perfect cutting edge. Trat’s what you’il have | ; 


you a fishhook fom which no fish can es- 


for a week, State whether large, small or 


the head and the other 


enoa 
to buy a wagon if you buy the right kind. T 


¢ 


NCE IN AI things. = Tl 


HANDY 
wl AGOS 
wheels. Thi 


a“ 
mae hubs can’t crack or become 
To ¥ or ou Angle steel hounds. 
way ann ¥ USE.<_ 


we DAIL 
Be eRe Ben Bootie meee ae 








(Tecumseh 6 49283.) 
rior lot of 


POLAND CHINAS. figs by (my ase 


Boors—“‘Tecumseh G” and ‘‘Monarch.”. The 
two best strains of living hogs represented in 
this herd—Sows in pigs, and young Boars and 
Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters and 
et the best, from the oldest and largest herd of 
Foland Chinas in this State, at one half Wes- 
tern prices. Address: . B. GRAY, 
Fredericksburg, Va, 








$175 Farmer’s Saw Mill. 


We manufacture all sizes and 
atyles of Saw Mills and Ma- 
chinery. Write for circulars 
and prices, 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 


WINSTON-SALE 
“tp OM. 6.M::, 





ISO Kinds for iGc. 


It is a fact that Salzer’s vegetable and flower 
seeds are found in more gardens 4 
and on more farms than any other wo 

in America. There is reason for this, © 
Weown and operate over 5000 acres for 
A the gee apes of ra choice seeds. In 
:. order to induce you to try them 

FIRS “yy we make the following unprec- 

és eden’ fer: 

For 16 Cents Postpaid £ 
20 kinds of rarest luscious radishes, 
magnificent earliest melons, 
16 sorts glorious tomatoes, 
25 peerless lettuce varieties, 
12 splendid beet sorts, 
65 gorgeously beautiful flower seeds, 
in all 150 kinds positively furnishin 

















Its quality influences 
= the selling price, 
LP Profitable fru 
4% gtowing insured only 


: Sy when enough actual 


is in the fertilizer. 
Neither quantity » >; 

good quality pos: 

without Potash. 
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"ENCE and not 
8 like a cushion 
NOE COL ADRIAN MICH 


have run right into PAGE FE 
“river, team nor fence. It’s 
MAGE WOVEN WERE PE 
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erfect in construction andj 
action. Hatches every ferti!. 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. 1!i, 

















Tarboro, N. C., Sept., 18, 1901. 
The Cole Manufacturing Co., 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Gents:—After using Cole’s Combinati 
Planter, I must say it is perfectly sate 
tory. Itislight,d rableand easy o handle. 
I planted cotton, corn and peas. It is an up, 


to-date 


‘anter and no farmer wou! 
a wistak ao 


e in getting this p!anter. 
Yours truly, 
L. D. GAY. 

















bushels of charming flowers an 





Oat and Bromus and Speltz, onion 


seed at 60c.a pound, eic., all only 
for 16e. in stamps.’ Write to-day. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. 








Douste Dairy SERVICE 


Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 


In Effect May 26th, 1901, 


SOUTHWARD. 
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Corn Plantirig 


must be well and carefully done, as the fa- 
ture crop depends upon it. For all purposes, 
inany soil, on al) lrinds of 


ground nothing equals the 
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time, laber, money 
know when it is worki 
the id. 


and insures the crop. You 
3 YOu Can see the corn onits 
way to a with or without fertilizer 
attachment. New device for sowing peas, beuns, ensi- 
lage, cora, eve. Wealsomakethe famous Spangler Low. 
Down Grain sad Fertilizer Write for catalog and ere. 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 509Queen St., York, Ps 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 














Examine agricultural statistics fand”see ‘tn 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield ‘pe 
acre of grasses and forage’ crops. Cor 
pare her advantages for stock-raising .wit) 
those of other States. Profit by] these fact 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yo 
have few animals or many, you cannot affor’ 
not to read 


Grasses and Forages Plants ‘of the ‘Sout 


AY J. B. MILCEBREW, 


st the University ef Tennessec. 


1t is a complete manual of the cu! 
ture of grasses and forage plants o! 
the South. It contains ; about 14 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, thé 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving? 
by Scribner, our greatest grass 6% 
pert, and embeilished with a large 
number of half tone cuts_of fielé 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasse 
is now entirely out of print ané 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ addition 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United State 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 30 copies this vale 
able work on hand, and, unt!’ 
further notice, will send oné 
copy of “Killebrew’s Grasse? 
and Forage Crops” to any 8¢ 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as & pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Fé! 
mer. ; 

Or one copy with The Pre 
gressive Farmer one year * 
any address for only $1.15 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 


maceicn, &. & 































